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niasijnenns 
T seems as certain as anything can be in the region 
of politics that when the Finance Bill comes on for 
second reading in the House of Lords in some ten days 
from now it will be met by a Resolution declaring that its 
novel principles of taxation have not received the sanction 
of the nation, and that therefore the Lords cannot 
take the responsibility of endorsing those principles till 
the opinion of the electors has been taken. As our 
readers know, we regard the rejection of the Budget as 
in the nature of a gamble. Ardently desiring as we do that 
a Government which has done so much harm to the national 
finances, to the cause of Free-trade, and to the soundness of 
the social organism shall be put out of power, we greatly prefer 
a certainty to a gamble. We believe that if the country is 
allowed to taste the Budget for a short time, the condemnation 
of the “new finance” and its authors would be assured. 
Granted that the Lords decide upon demanding the decision 
of the country on the Budget before it has been tasted—in 
fact, demand a Referendum—it is, in our opinion, their busi- 
ness to do their best to provide the machinery for such 
Referendum. What they are now preparing to do is to ask 
for a poll of the people without suggesting any way by which 
it can be taken, except the clumsy method of an ad hoc Dis- 
solution. This lays the Peers open, or appears to lay them 
open, to a charge of claiming a larger function in the Constitu- 
tion than they, in fact, claim,—the function of making a Dis- 
solution obligatory owing to a refusal of Supply. If our plan 
were adopted, under which the Lords would pass the Budget 
subject to a Referendum on the novel portions of it, and 
would at the same time provide the machinery required for 
carrying out their proposal, the Government could not possibly 
urge the plea that the House of Lords were claiming the right 
to demand either a change of Ministry or a Dissolution, and 
were also throwing the finances of the country into confusion. 
Very likely the Government, in their present mood, would 
absolutely refuse to accept the Referendum clause which we 
set forth last week; but if they did, the onus of the Con- 
stitutional deadlock would fall, not on the Lords, but on the 
Cabinet and the Liberal Party. 





; While we hold that the Lords are making a mistake in 
actics, we do not wish to exaggerate the consequences which 





will probably flow from their action. Though there is 
danger of an ugly crisis in which the country may be misled 
into taking the wrong side in a fit of excitement and irrita- 
bility, it is, we admit, more probable that the electors will 
treat the matter with that conservative calm, nay phlegm, 
which is characteristic of the English people. One must never 
forget that though party rhetoricians may be prancing upon 
a thousand platforms and intoxicating themselves and their 
more zealous partisans with “the exuberance of their own 
verbosity,” the nation is quite capable of maintaining all 
the time a mood which does not go beyond amused 
serenity. “How ’e do jump about,” the rustic comment 
on a vigorous political orator, often represents the final 
conclusion of the great heart of the people. 


If we were forced to prophesy what would be the result of 
the elections, we should be inclined to express the belief 
that the majority will be a small one either way, but that 
possibly the Unionists may have the advantage. That, we 
confess, is a prospect not unpleasing. Bloated majorities are 
bad for parties and bad for the country. They tempt Govern- 
ments into all sorts of follies. They deprive them also of the 
best answer to pressure from injudicious supporters: “If we 
take the extreme course you propose, we shall lose our 
moderate men, and so shall be put in a minority.” 





The drawback to a small majority either way under the 
ridiculous system which gives Ireland forty Members more 
than she has a right to is the danger of the Nationalists 
holding the balance. We publish elsewhere a “ communi- 
cated” article which asserts that Home-rule has become an 
impossibility owing to recent financial developments. That 
there is a great deal to be said for this contention we fully 
admit. Knowing, however, the party politician as we do, we 
cannot help feeling that under temptation he is capable of 
doing the impossible in order to purchase the Irish vote. It 
is probable that the Liberals will put Home-rule into their 
programme at the General Election. If they do, no effort 
must be spared by Unionists to defend the cause for which 
their party primarily exists. A Government so reckless in the 
matter of public expenditure as the present Liberal Govern- 
ment has proved to be would be quite capable of proposing a 
system of Home-rule which would involve a dole or inverte] 
tribute of two or three millions a year to Ireland. Therefore, 
though it is interesting and important to notice the change in 
the situation created by the fact that Ireland gets so very 
large. a share of Imperial expenditure, we must warn our 
readers against thinking that this takes away all risk of 
danger to the Union. The Union is in danger, and will 
remain in danger as long as the over-representation of 
Ireland continues. 


On Thursday the Turkish Circular Note on the Cretan 
question was presented at the Foreign Office. The purport 
of the Note is to urge upon the protecting Powers a prompt 
settlement of the Cretan question on lines which would 
guarantee ample autonomy, but would expressly exclude the 
annexation of the island by Greece. It seems to us that the 
Powers cannot possibly assent to the Turkish request in the 
present most inopportune circumstances. They were devoutly 
thankful to extricate themselves from the recent crisis, when 
the international troops were withdrawn from Crete, without 
having to draw their swords, or without* causing Greece and 
Turkey to fly at one another’s throats; and it is unthinkable 
that they should wish to reproduce that crisis by reopening 
the whole question. We sympathise with the natural wish of 
Turkey to have the matter logically settled, but we think 
Turkish statesmen will see on reflection that for all practical 
purposes it is settled now. Of course there is a strong 
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Nationalist feeling in Turkey pressing for the assertion of 
sovereign rights, bat to disturb the status quo might be as 
disastrous to Turkey as to any country, and we believe that 
she could have no higher mission than to preserve it. 


A curious situation has been brought about in Hungary by 
the action of M. de Justh, the President of the Chamber and 
leader of the extreme wing of the Independence Party. While 
M. Kossuth and Count Apponyi were entertaining the 
moderate section of the party at Budapest, M. de Justh held 
a rival banquet at Mako, where he had been addressing his 
constituents. The result has been to show that the extremists 
preponderate in the Independence Party, for whereas the 
guests at the Kossuth-Apponyi supper only numbered ninety- 
eight, M. de Justh took with him ninety-four to Mako, and 
some twenty more have telegraphed their support. Until 
this count took place, the plan of continuing the Coalition 
Cabinet by a programme which should unite Count Andrassy, 
Count Apponyi, M. Kossuth, and the leaders of the Clerical 
People’s Party—a plan favoured by Count Aehrenthal— 
seemed feasible. This, however, presupposed that the 
extremists were negligible in numbers, and that the Crown 
would grant certain military concessions to Magyar demands 
As the Times correspondent points out, both assumptions 
have been falsified. Further developments point to a serious 
Parliamentary crisis. After a series of audiences granted by 
the Emperor to Count Aebrenthal and the Austrian and 
Hungarian Premiers, it is understood that M. Kossuth and 
Count Andrassy will be invited to join a concentration Cabinet 
to oppose M. de Justh and the supporters of a separate 
Hungarian Bank. But whatever concessions the Crown may 
offer to the Cabinet, it seems improbable that M. Kossuth 
or Count Andrassy will consent to oppose the majority of 
their own party. In this case the collapse of the Coalition 
cannot be long delayed. 


The religious question in France is discussed in an interest- 
ing message from the Paris correspondent of the Times in 
Tuesday's paper. He thinks the question will not dominate 
the General Election next year, but it is none the less 
important as being, from the Clerical point of view at least, 
a matter of conscience, and it is attracting more notice at 
present than any other matter in French politics. The French 
Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops recently proscribed 
certain histories which are in use in the neutral schools (écoles 
laiques). The reason for the proscription is, of course, that 
the French prelates hold that the histories are not 
“neutral,”—that they are prejudicial to the teachings 
of the Church. The Government, on the other hand, 
maintains that the question is not one of conscience at 
all, and that neutrality is never violated in the écoles 
laiques or State-provided schools. If there is any justice 
in the complaints of the Church, we hope that the 
Government will attend to them, for even if it were true that 
religion is no affair of the State, it would equally be true that 
it is no affair of the State to preach against religion. But 
a history that would satisfy all tests of neutrality is an 
impossibility, and we fear, on the whole, that the action of the 
Church is only one more step in an Ultramontane policy. 


If the religious question were only a religious question, 
it would be no worse than our own eternal quarrel, but 
it is much more; it covers a definite policy on the part 
of the Church, which is in nearly all respects hostile to the 
Republic as such. As the Times remarks, compromise 
seems well-nigh impossible in such a case. The opposition 
of views is fundamental. If Republican Ministers like 
M. Clemenceau and M. Viviani preach flat negations— 
M. Viviani has said of the Government, “ Together, and with 
a majestic gesture, we have put out in the heavens the lights 
that will never be lit again” —the Church aims at nothing less 
than the complete possession of a man’s brain and the disposal 
of his vote. The Bishop of Nancy has raised an uncertain 
voice in praise of conciliation, but explains that he does not 
go so far as to suggest a rally to the Republic, which after all 
is modern France. If the Church persists, she will lose, we 
think, more and more of her authority, for the vast majority 
of Frenchmen are loyal to the Republic, of which the école 
laique is the necessary instrument. 





There was a heated discussion in the French Chamber on 





Monday, when the supporters of electoral refo 


themselves to be in a large majority. In two divi 
principles of proportional representation and of the - 
Scrutin 


de liste were affirmed. M. Briand, however, announced that 
as there was scarcely time to vote the Estimates for 
year and the Old-Age Pensions Bill, he could not pt 
the debate on the Bill for electoral reform being conting 
If the Chamber persisted, the Government would resign, = 
startling declaration induced the Chamber to reverse the 
sense of the two divisions. We hope that M. Briand took thi 
course only for convenience, and not through dislike of a 
principles of the Bill. But however that may be, it is 
plain, after these divisions, that the old system of sorutin 
d@’arrondissement will not hold the field very long. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Melilla says in 
Wednesday’s paper that there will be no more forward move. 
ments by the Spanish army in Morocco. Almost the whole 
Beni Sicar district will be held by fortified posts, and for 
this purpose the original Melilla garrison will have to be 
quadrupled for some time to come. We need hardly point 
out that the Spaniards are consenting to stop far short of the 
end which they proposed to themselves. It is quite uncertain 
whether what they have achieved will make the mines safer than 
they were before the war began. But we are exceedingly glad 
that the Spanish Government evidently intend to withdraw as 
soon as possible from a disastrously expensive undertaking, 
If the Riffs should still threaten Spanish interests, the 
Spanish Government might do worse, as the Times special 
correspondent has sagaciously suggested, than subsidise them 
in order to buy their good behaviour. If the Riffs broke their 
promises the payments would cease. The plan is familiar op 
the Indian frontier, and the system of subsidies there has 
proved itself cheaper than continual “ little wars,” 


After the Finance Bill had been formally read a first time 
in the Lords on Monday, Lord Denman moved the second 
reading of the London Elections Bill. Lord Derby, who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, admitted the hardship of 
successive occupation, but maintained that it could be 
remedied by a one-clause Bill applicable all over the 
country, which the Lords would be only too willing to pass, 
The real object of the Bill, however, was to disfranchise the 
plural voter in London, and as the House had already 
rejected a Bill for abolishing plural voting for the whole 
country, he hoped they would reject this attempt to do the 
same for the restricted area of London. Lord Crewe, who 
wound up the debate, met the charge of piecemeal legislation 
by retorting that the whole policy of this country was piecemeal. 
If the Government had really intended to secure an electoral 
advantage, the Bill was a very poor attempt to attain that end. 
Lord Derby’s Motion having been carried by 157 votes to 
40, the Bill was thrown out. As long as noattempt is made to 
establish the principle of “ One vote one value” the House of 
Lords is quite right to refuse to endorse that of “ One man one 
vote,” whether introduced directly or indirectly, completely or 
partially. The attempt to reform our electoral system where 
reform would give a party advantage to the Liberals, but to 
leave it unreformed where reform would be to their dis- 
advantage, is a piece of pure partisanship which should be 
stoutly resisted. 


The interest of the speeches at the Guildhall banquet on 
Tuesday, if we except a significant utterance of Lord Justice 
Farwell, on which we comment elsewhere, centred in Mr. 
Asquith’s references to foreign policy. After a sympathetio 
allusion to the loss suffered by Japan in the death of Prince Ito, 
and to the more hopeful outlook in the Near East, Mr. Asquith 
declared that the ententes, the friendships with other Powers 
which we had happily attained of late years, and which the 
strain of the last twelve months had at once tested and con- 
firmed, were in no sense either aggressive in their purpose or 
exclusive in their scope. He knew of nothing which should 
stand in the way of the full and friendly understanding with 
Germany which it was the cherished object of the wisest 
statesmanship, and of the best moral and social forces 
in both countries, to promote. 





Mr. Asquith spoke at length on the Congo problem. A month 
ago he would have had to employ very different language from 
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: ow possible. Up till recently the conditions 
Caen as Ong State was founded had not merely never 
ba fulfilled. They had been so continuously and habitually 
pee that the British Government, even after Belgium had 
= +t over, Withheld recognition of the annexation until the 
— “eh instituted by the Belgian Government had been 
pe ary That Government had now made a declaration of 
= of a very far-reaching character. It was too soon to 
senda a final opinion, but he took the opportunity of 
F jooming this declaration, which opened a more hopeful 
rospect than any hitherto offered. Mr. Asquith went on 
genase the agitation in this country of any selfish or 
ulterior motive. The Government would eagerly welcome 
and support the annexation, if the Belgian | announcement 
meant that complete change of the old régime which was 
needed to secure the welfare of the inhabitants of the Congo 
and the freedom of commerce of all nations in that territory. 


The list of Birthday Honours which appeared on Tuesday 
morning included the names of six new Privy Councillors, 
six new Baronets, and twenty new Knights. Of the Privy 
Councillors, we may especially mention Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson, who has been Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope since 1901 ; Sir Henry Roscoe, the distinguished man 
of science, sometime Professor of Chemistry at Owens 
College; and Colonel Seely, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Oolonies,—a well-deserved honour which will please his many 
friends on both sides of the House. We note with interest 
that a knighthood has been conferred upon Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, the well-known exponent of political Nonconformity. 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll has, however, more than a 
party claim to his honour. He has been the introducer to 
the wider public of not a few modern men of letters,— 
among them Mr. Barrie and “Ian Maclaren.” 


Mr. Shackleton also receives the honour of knighthood. 
Another distinguished explorer, Dr. Sven Hedin, has 
been appointed an honorary K.C.LE. There were many 
comments upon the absence from the list of the names of 
any new Peers, but later in the day it was announced that 
peerages had been conferred upon Sir John Fisher, the First 
Sea Lord, and Sir Arthur Godley, the late permanent head 
of the India Office. We do not grudge Sir John Fisher his 
honour, and when he has left the Board of Admiralty his 
knowledge of the Navy may prove useful in the Upper House. 
That he should soon leave the Board is, however, the fervent 
desire of all true friends of the Fleet. As long as he remains, 
the naval feud will continue and the best interests of the Navy 
be sacrificed. To the list of honours we may add the name 
of Sir Frederick Macmillan, knighted by the King on his 
recent visit to the National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic, Bloomsbury. Sir Frederick is the head of the well- 
known publishing firm,—a house whose good name has never 
been sullied by publishing either the obscene or the inane. 





We have much regret in recording the death last Saturday 
of Lord Selby. He was chosen Speaker in 1895. Although 
his appointment was in the first instance vigorously opposed, 
he rapidly gained the complete confidence of the House, 
which he held unabated until his resignation in 1905. Lord 
Selby, though he could on occasion show real strength of 
character, was admittedly one of the most amiable as well as 
one of the least criticised men of his generation. 

The controversy over the alleged Leonardo bust has not 
been closed, but further information has come to light greatly 
strengthening the case on behalf of the Lucas attribution. 
We expect that what will in the end prove to be the true 
story of the bust will be something of this kind. Dr. Bode 
inflamed his mind with the fascinating theory that there was 
plenty of Leonardo sculpture in marble or metal or wax 
somewhere in the world, only concealed under false attribu- 
tions. Accordingly, like another Don Quixote, he issued 
forth in search of Leonardo busts and bas-reliefs. As ill- 
luck would have it, an early Victorian sculptor quite uncon- 
sciously laid a trap for the coming knight-errant of art. For 
a perfectly legitimate purpose he produced a Leonardo bust 
m wax and coloured it. Accident first “ weathered” the bust 
ma summer-house, and then knocked off its arms, and thus 


needed was to get the bust into the hands of Dr. Bode. The 
imp of chance having contrived this, through the medium of an 
enterprising, but doubtless perfectly innocent, manufacturer, 
can we wonder that the learned German who was looking 
for Leonardos, and who knew the picture on which the bust 
was based, jumped to a conclusion, and paid £8,000 for his 
treasure? The moral is, experts who buy should not indulge 
in theories. But how can they help theorising if they study 
and think? In truth, connoisseurship is very ticklish work. 
Is there, we wonder, an old waistcoat concealed behind 
tke fair bosom of that fairest of waxworks, the Lille bust ? 
One’s head spins at the thought of the vast margin of error, 
and of the uncanny and unlikely places into which the late 
Mr. Lucas’s well-weathered busts may have penetrated. 


The mono-rail system invented by Mr. Louis Brennan was 
tested on Wednesday at Gillingham with a much larger 
car than was used when the first public experiments were 
made. The car was forty feet long and ten feet wide, and 
weighed twenty-two tons. It will be remembered that the 
car is kept in position by means of gyroscopes revolving 
inside. Thecar itself can be propelled by any kind of external 
or internal power. On Wednesday it was driven by a petrol 
engine of such weakness that a speed of only about seven 
miles an hour was reached. But the stability of the car on 
its single line was perfect. The writer of the account in the 
Times thinks that the mono-rail system will never be widely 
applied in this country, but we cannot see why it should not 
be used wherever cheapness of construction and the reduction 
of vibration are desired. The inventor says that the system 
affords absolute safety up to a speed of a hundred and fifty 
miles an hour. For mountainous countries it is believed to 
have special advantages, and the Government of Kashmir 
are particularly interested in the experiments. 

The coal strike in New South Wales has assumed for- 
midable dimensions, the Northern strikers having been joined 
by those of seven Southern collieries. Coal has gone up to 
60s. a ton, and while other industries are seriously hampered 
by the strike, thousands of men are being thrown out of work, 
while the decision of the Northern strikers to picket the mines, 
and thus prevent repairs or baling, is likely to lead to great 
damage. The Premier, Mr. Wade, has assured the Legisla- 
tive Assembly that the Government is greatly impressed by 
the gravity of the situation, and alive to its obligations. ‘“ He 
did not suppose that the Industrial Disputes Act was lifeless. 
In view of a possible immediate conference, it would be 
unwise to set the criminal law in motion, but if a determina- 
tion to force war upon the community were manifested, the 
Government would without hesitation do its legal duty.” 


Sir Robert Perks, in announcing his intention not to seek 
re-election for the Louth division, gives his reasons for his 
decision. He declares himself profoundly dissatisfied with 
the educational and financial policy of the Government. As 
regards the former, an Education Bill was offered the Non- 
conformists which they did not ask for and did not want. 
“Tf the Liberal Government will not stand by their Noncon- 
formist supporters, they cannot expect the Nonconformists 
to stand by them.” Sir Robert Perks goes on to note as a 
further and final reason for his decision his dislike of some 
of the financial proposals of the Government, which rendered 
it impossible for him to vote for the Finance Bill. As he 
puts it— 

“Still less do I approve the policy foreshadowed in recent 

speeches made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
President of the Board of Trade. The experiments in Socialism 
advocated in those speeches will, I am convinced, prove disastrous 
to the trade and credit of the country, and must seriously affect 
industrial progress and employment. My constituents will, I feel 
sure, not expect me to vote for measures which are condemned by 
the greatest financial and commercial authorities in the country, 
and which personally I believe to be wrong.” 
Nothing could be franker or more trenchant than this 
declaration. Our only regret is that a politician who holds 
such sound views should be retiring, though only temporarily, 
from the arena. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 21st. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


UNIONIST POLICY. 

T now seems certain that before many weeks have 
elapsed we shall be in the throes of a General 
Election. We regret it, but that cannot alter the fact. In 
these circumstances it is very greatly to be hoped that 
before the battle begins Mr. Balfour and the other leaders 
of opinion in the Unionist Party will place before the 
country a comprehensive statement of Unionist policy, and 
will not confine themselves to the problems and perils of 
Tariff Reform, to discussing the bad features of the Budget, 
or to denouncing the evil and Socialistic tendencies of a 
great part of the present Government’s legislative and 
administrative work. In saying this we must by no means 
be counted among those who hold that a negative policy is 
no policy. It may often be that a political party cannot do 
better than ask for a little legislative peace and quiet, and 
thus confine themselves to criticising and opposing the mis- 
deeds of their rivals. In the present case, however, there 
are a very large number of reforms waiting to be passed 
which it is the business of the Unionist Party to take up,— 
reforms which are demanded not only by Unionists of 
light and leading throughout the country, but by the 
general mass of Unionist opinion. To neglect these 
matters in order to concentrate upon the misdeeds of the 
present Government, or, again, to let them be sunk in the 

ery for Tariff Reform, would be a capital error. 

Without further apology, we will set forth in outline 
some of the things which it seems to us should be strongly 
insisted upon by Unionist candidates at the General 
Election as appropriate work for the new Parliament. 
These measures divide themselves naturally into matters 
of Constitutional and of administrative reform. We will 
take the Constitutional questions first. In our opinion, 
there is no matter which more imperatively calls for action 
on the part of the Unionist Party than the reduction of the 
over-representation of Ireland, or perhaps it would be 
fairer to say the under-representation of England. Until 
justice has been done to England in this respect, the 
Unionist leaders cannot be said to have performed their 
duty to theelectors. And remember that what is required is 
no half-hearted or tentative measure of the kind proposed 
by the last Unionist Government before they left office, but 
a bond-fide effort to put the matter right once and for all, 
and on an automatic basis. To leave Ireland with some 
forty Members too many, and England with forty Members 
too few, is nothing short of treason to the cause of the 
Union. The next Constitutional measure which it is 
essential for the Unionists to recommend to the electors 
is the Referendum. The State is not safe unless some power 
of veto exists over the vagaries of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. Under our present system, as has 
actually happened, and may easily happen again, a 
majority of the Members of the House of Commons may 
represent a minority of the electors. Thus the legislation 
imposed upon the country often represents the will, not of 
the majority, but of the minority. A power of veto upon 
legislation of this kind is needed in the true interests of 
democracy. But in whose hands can it be safer or more 
reasonable to place this right of veto than in those of the 

ople themselves? It is urged by the enemies of the 

ferendum, who, strangely enough, are to be found 
in the ranks of the party which claims to be in a special 
sense democratic, that the lodging of a right of veto in 
the hands of the people would prevent all reform. That 
this is true we cannot admit for a moment; but even 
if it were, it is no argument against the Referendum. 
It would merely mean that the people were against change, 
and in our opinion, at any rate, here, as elsewhere, the 
will of the people must prevail. As a matter of fact, 
however, the Referendum would, as a rule, only prevent 
changes of a useless, doubtful, and expensive kind, and 
would not be inimical to true reform. In a pamphlet 
published by the British Weekly entitled “ Against the 
Referendum ” which we noticed some time ago, the 





author wrote as follows as regards the experience of 
America :— 

“Members of the Legislatures, they [the advocates of the 
Referendum] say, may be ‘lobbied, wheedled or bull-dozed,’ but 
the citizens are too numerous to be threatened or befooled. In 
the words of Mr. Goldwin Smith, a staunch supporter of the 
Referendum, the people ‘is not in fear of its re-election if it 
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throws out something supported by the Irish, the Prohibitien; 
the Catholic, or the Methodist vote.’ In America this partial 
local Referendum has worked as a distinctly conservative fo: 
It has been, as Mr. Bryce points out, rather a bit and a bridle 
than a spur for the Legislature. Here is a fact which E lish 
Liberals should ponder. In America, as in Switeerland® te 
Referendum retards progress. Of America, as of Switzer] 
Mr. Lecky’s words are true. ‘The tendencies which jt’ (the 
popular vote) ‘most strongly shows are a dislike to 
expenditure, a dislike to centralisation, a dislike to Violent 
innovation.’ ” 

Again, under the heading “The Real Objections” we arg 
told: “ The Referendum would work steadily to the disad- 
vantage of the Liberal Party.” Here are some other very 
candid statements :— 

“ Now it must surely be obvious that there would never be a 
sufficient number of voters enthusiastic enough about any one 
reform to carry it in the teeth of the formidable opposition that 
would make itself felt through the Referendum. When the people 
vote at an election, they vote for a number of reforms, both social 
and political; the man who cares for one may be quite indifferent 
to another.” ...... 

“At the Referendum polls the people tighten the purse-strings 
repent of generous enthusiasms, yield to the petty caprices and 
whims of democratic government. The second thoughts of voters 
are apt to be purely selfish thoughts. Advocates of the Referendum 
see in it a drag upon the wheels of social legislation.” .... , , 

“ Are Liberals going to put another weapon in the hands of their 
deadliest enemies? Every reformer mourns over the slow and 
lingering processes of Parliamentary legislation. It is hard indee@ 
to carry the very smallest Radical measure in the teeth of the 
vested interests. By adopting the Referendum we should 
enormously strengtlen all the forces of reaction.” 


In other words, the people are not to have the legislation 
they want, but the legislation desired by certain “ log. 
rolling ” doctrinaires who have usurped the forms without 
the substance of democracy, and who indulge the license 
without the temper of Liberalism. 

The truth of the statements made by the editor of 
the British Weekly we do not doubt. In them are to 
be found the reason why Unionists should support the 
Referendum. In addition to the Referendum, we should 
ourselves like to see the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation adopted. No doubt to some extent this 
would render recourse to the Referendum less essential. 
It would make Parliament a far truer mirror of public 
opinion. There are, however, certain important reasons 
why proportional representation should be used to 
supplement the Referendum. One of its great advantages 
is that it would bring into Parliament a considerable 
number of men who, though they would do excellent 
work in the House of Commons, cannot be elected in 
existing circumstances. They do not fit into the regular 
party system. To take one example. Under our present 
system it has proved very difficult indeed to find a 
place for a man like Lord Hugh Cecil. Under pro- 
portional representation his return to the House of 
Commons would be a matter of little or no difficulty. 
Finally, it is the duty of the Unionist Party to pledge 
themselves to a reform of the House of Lords. As @ 
matter of fact, such reform would be by no means difficult. 
By adopting the principles of Lord Newton’s Bill a House 
which would be strong, but not too strong, might be con- 
structed, and a House which would have the confidence 
and respect of the country. A House fined down to three 
hundred, or at the most three hundred and fifty, Peers, by 
giving admission to the House of Lords only to Peers who 
had won the right to sit by having proved their ability by 
some form of public work, or else by possessing the 
confidence of the Peers as a whole, would be a body 
which need not fear comparison with any Second House im 
any part of the world. 

We must turn now to the question of administrative 
reforms. Here the first question which ought to be taken 
up by the new House of Commons is the problem of local 
taxation. Our system of local taxation requires funda- 
mental alteration. The ideal would be to abolish all 
rates and substitute a local Income-tax. If, however, 
this is thought too big a scheme, then probably the next 
best plan would be to relieve from rating everything 
but dwelling-houses, and thus convert the rates into 
a local Inhabited House Duty. Speaking generally, 
a man’s house is a pretty good indication of his income. 
The richer a man, the better his house. Though 4 
certain number of men may get poorer without moving 
into smaller and less expensive houses, very few people 
grow richer without enlarging and improving ther 
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people who occupy two or three houses 
usually people who are pro rtionately richer than 
are ngle-house neighbours. No doubt this change, 
their a) relieve agriculture from the monstrous special 
wi ve laced upon its raw material, agricultural land, 
wr yore also relieve agriculture in common with all 
ont ro of industry from the taxes placed on business 
pono would, if nothing else were done, lay far too 
preva burden on inhabited houses. ‘To meet this difficulty 
recourse must be had to what should, indeed, have been 
done long ago, the placing on the Imperial Exchequer of 
the charges for many services now provided locally. In 
our view, education should become a national charge, and 
go should the roads. 

The next domestic question which should be dealt with 
by the new Parliament, if, as we trust and believe, it is one 
in which the Unionist will be the predominant influence, 
is the question of Poor Law reform. Here the Majority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission should enable the 
Unionist Government to check the terrible waste and 
demoralisation which are caused by the existing system of 
Poor Law administration. Sydney Smith at the end of his 
life declared that the old Poor Law—te., before 1835— 
was eating out the vitals of the nation. Unless something 
of a drastic nature is done, and done soon, we shall 
find ourselves before long in precisely the same position. 
Next, we hold that the time is ripe for the Unionist Party 
to take up the question of National Service. They ought 
to do their best to persuade the nation to give every young 
man after he has reached the age of seventeen four 
months’ training in the duty of national defence, and then 
to make it obligatory for him > — the grec 
Army for a period of not less than four years, supple- 
mented by A years’ service in the Territorial Reserve. 
To secure the utmost popular sanction for such a measure, 
it should before coming into operation be submitted to a 
oll of the people. 

, We noel nothing as to the duty of the Unionists to 
provide for naval defence and for the maintenance of an 
efficient Regular Army, because we know that the Unionist 
Party generally regard these matters as too essential for 
debate or discussion. As to the Navy, we should like 
to point out, however, that the safest plan—the plan most 
likely to be effective in the end in preventing undue expendi- 
ture owing to competition with naval rivals—is to err on 
the side of over-preparation during the next few years. 
We believe that if we show Germany that we regard the 
command of the sea as so essential to these islands that we 
are prepared to spend double what they spend, and therefore 
to provide double the force provided by any other Power, 
we shall do more than we can by any other plan to discourage 
competition for the command of the sea. If we only do 
just enough to keep ahead, the result may very well 
be not to check German rivalry but to stimulate it,— 
to lure Germany on by the hope that if she only 
makes a little more effort she will overtake, and finally 
outdistance us. 

It may at first, and on a superficial view, seem strange that 
in this context we should express our strong desire that 
the Unionist Party should take up the matter of the 
reduction of expenditure, Imperial and local. We view 
with the utmost apprehension the want of prudence, not 
only in our annual expenditure, but in our borrowing, and 
especially in our local borrowing. We should like to 
introduce a drastic Treasury veto on local loans, and upon 
any local schemes which will prove a burden on the tax- 
payer. At the same time, we would call a halt upon all 
new proposals for increasing expenditure in the civil 
Departments of the central Government. Finally, and in 
spite of the fiscal difficulties caused by the profligate 
expenditure of the present Government, we would maintain 
in full vigour the existing Sinking Funds, old and new. 
The annual reduction of the National Debt is the 
beginning and the end of sound finance. Unless in times of 
peace and prosperity we reduce the National Debt, we can 
never properly maintain the national credit. But an un- 
impaired national credit, especially in times of danger and 

perplexity such as are only too likely to occur in the 
mmediate future, is an asset of the first importance. 
As our readers know, we have never ceased to urge 
the duty of national preparation for defence, and one 
of the most effective forms of such preparation is 
the ap yer of a sound system for providing the 
sinews of war. 


homes. Again, 





CHEAP CAPITAL AND LOW INTEREST. 


it a wise philanthropist, who desired to benefit the 
working class, were granted a wish in the field of 
practical economics, what form should it take? We 
have little doubt that the wise philanthropist of our 
thought would answer, “Cheap capital,” or, what is 
the same thing, “A low rate of interest.” The reasons 
why a low rate of interest would help the working 
man, and would do away with unemployment wherever 
unemployment is due to economic and not to moral causes, 
are so obvious as hardly to require statement. As we have 
said so often in these pages, the answer of the labourers 
in the vineyard to the question: “ Why stand ye here 
all the day idle?” is the true answer, or, as the phrase 
is, the “bed-rock” answer,—“ Because no man hath 
hired us.” What the working man who has little or on 
accumulated capital desires above all things is that there 
should be plenty of hirers to compete for his services. What 
he has got to sell, his commercial asset, is the strength and 
skill of his own right arm. To get the greatest value for 
this strength and skill he wants a free market and a good 
market, plenty of willing purchasers, or, as we call them 
when the purchases extend over a short period, hirers. 
But no man can hire another without the possession of 
capital. A man can make a thing for himself without 
accumulated capital. Again, without accumulated capital 
you can force a slave, or any person whose body is at your 
disposal, to make the thing for you. If, however, you are 
to hire, you must have accumulated capital with which to 
pay the person hired. “No capital, no hiring,” is a funda- 
mental law of economics. When, then, we say that what 
is wanted in the working man’s interest is plenty of hirers, 
we are, in effect, saying that what is wanted in the working 
man’s interest is plenty of capital,—in other words, cheap 
capital. When capital is plentiful and cheap, instead of 
three men looking for two jobs, we get three jobs looking 
for two men, and competing for those two men till one of 
the hirers has to drop out of the informal, but none the 
less real, auction. Goldsmith when he talked about the 
land where wealth accumulates and men decay was 
economically talking nonsense, even though there may be 
found on an altogether different plane of thought a certain 
apparent moral justification for his line. Economically 
the land where wealth accumulates is the land where men 
flourish. 

If our readers will excuse us a little longer in our 
excursion into the elements of economics, we will look 
closer and in more detail at the way in which cheap 
capital—money at a low rate of interest—helps the 
worker. Let us suppose an energetic man of business 
considering the question whether he shall start a 
factory, or put up a row of working men’s dwellings, 
or equip a fruit farm, or lay out a market garden 
in the French style with thousands of cloches and 
glass frames. “Shall I be able to make a profit?” 
is his first question. The answer to this question 
depends, of course, upon a great variety of things; 
but though all these things contribute to the answer, 
he will in almost all cases find that the final considera- 
tion is: “On what terms can I get the £5,000 capital [or 
whatever it may be] which is necessary for my purpose?” 
And here let us remember that the hire of capital—the 
interest to be paid for the money—is just as much the 
supreme factor in the question whether the man is going 
to use his own capital or borrow it from somebody else. 
If he takes his own money, he will take it out of some 
investment already producing profit. If he is already 
getting a high rate of interest for that money, he will be 
disinclined to make any change. If, on the other hand, 
the rate of interest is low, and he is getting a com- 
paratively small sum, he will have a strong incentive 
towards prosecuting his new venture. To say this is 
economically the same thing as to say that he will be able 
to borrow the money at a low rate of interest. If, then, 
the current rate of interest is low, far more new factories 
and farms and new enterprises of all kinds will be started 
than if we have the conditions of high interest and dear 
money. But no new enterprise can be started which does 
not involve the employment of extra labour, and therefore 
increase competition in the labour market,—an approxima- 
tion towards the workiman’s paradise of three jobs looking 
for two men. 

No doubt the competition of capital for labour such as 
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we have just described tends in the end to defeat itself. 
Cheap money. competing in the labour market increases 
the price of labour till the dearer labour bill tends to 
balance the cheap money. By this means a gradually 
tightening check on the employment of capital is caused. 
In other words, there is a certain destruction of capital, 
with the result that capital becomes scarcer, and therefore 
demands a higher rate of interest. The wheel begins to 
turn the other way. To prevent this process of economic 
reaction going too far, certain compensating forces soon 
come into play. The workmen who have been getting 
better wages owing to the competition of capital when 
capital was at a low price do not spend all their wages. 
They will be sure, even in improvident England, to 
accumulate a certain amount of savings. These savings 
at once seek to be hired, or, which is the same thing, seek 
to hire labour. As these accumulations come into the 
capital and labour market the wheel tends to turn back. 
Here, then, we see at work the beautiful and elaborate 
system of checks and balances which governs the economic 
world and prevents either a glut of capital, and thereby 
a too great destruction of capital, or else a glut of labour. 
As we watch the working of these wheels and compensating- 
balances in the interests of the worker, the statement with 
which we started is again and again confirmed. What 
is wanted by the poor man is the accumulation of capital. 
Here is his instant need, his dearest desire. Cheap Capital, 
Cheap Capital, and again Cheap Capital, should be the 
motto of the man who wants to be hired and to get the 
best possible price for his strength and skill. 

The next question for the working man is,—‘* What is 
the best method of increasing capital?” Obviously one 
way, and a most important way, is that he should himself 
become a manufacturer and a producer of capital by 
saving. Every penny of his savings, although he may 
not be able to trace all the processes, goes towards 
bettering wages,—his own among the rest. By increasing 
the stock of capital which is competing in the hiring 
market he is running up the value of his own hands. The 
notion which is entertained by certain Socialistically 
inclined Trade-Unionists that a workman who saves has 
to some extent gone over to the enemy, and is committing 
treason towards his own class, is the wildest of delusions. 
The real result of his saving is that he helps to keep up 
wages. Ifthe working classes of this country could once 
acquire the habit of thrift, they would not only be personal 
gainers, but gainers as a class. That is the positive way 
of helping capital to accumulate and become cheap. 

A negative, but even more important, method is to be 
found in the attitude which the workman takes towards 
capital. If he yields to the paradoxical teachings of the 
Socialists, and comes to regard the act of exchange which 
takes place between labour and capital as an act of war 
rather than what it really is, a union of forces, he will in 
divers ways check the accumulation of capital. Capital is 
largely a matter of credit, and credit, as all the world 
knows, depends upon security, or perhaps we should say 
upon the sentiment of security. Even if there is in fact 
security, such security will not encourage the accumulation 
of capital if people are not thoroughly convinced of its 
existence. Ill-grounded fears may kill credit, and thus kill 
capital, quite as easily as fears which are well grounded. 
The political and social atmosphere in which capital 
most easily and rapidly accumulates is an atmosphere 
of absolute security,—one in which all men feel that 
there is no risk of their capital being taken away 
from them against their will, either in whole or in part. 
To put the matter very crudely, if Messrs. Smith, the 
bankers, know that the law will enforce a contract for the 
return of money lent without any sentimental considera- 
tions, they will be willing to lend it at a moderate rate of 
interest. It is a very different story, however, if they 
know that, in spite of a contract for repayment at a fixed 
date, there is a very considerable possibility of the Courts 
stepping in and declaring that what the law has to con- 
sider is not the words of the contract, but the moral, 
social, and economie condition of the man who borrowed 
the money, and that if for moral and social reasons it 
would be very inconvenient for Robinson, the borrower, 
to pay back the capital, the lenders will not be allowed to 
force him to pay back. In that case Messrs. Smith will 


have to double or treble or quadruple their rate of interest 
in order to protect themselves from loss. 
That is. as we have said, a crude example ; but exactly the 





same thing goes on when the capitalist feels that there j 
a risk of Parliament stepping in and imposing taxation = 
making rules and regulations, which will seriously imp, hi 
or hamper him in his business, and cause a reduction in the 
corpus of his capital. Such misgivings make him chary of 
investment, make him, in other words, refuse to lend unless 
he is bribed to do so by a high rate of interest. The fegy 
of anti-capitalist legislation may, indeed, go so far ag to 
make him feel that he would rather keep his mone 
earning nothing, in a stocking, or send it abroad, even 
though he cannot supervise its employment nearly g 
easily as at home. Anything seems better than runpj 
the risk of his capital shrinking to half or becoming 
immobile. If, then, the workers of the country were 
wise, they would take as much care to avoid frightening 
capital, or decreasing the security of its employment, ag 
the capitalists themselves. To use a metaphor, they 
would smooth every road to the labour market, and improve 
every means of access, abolishing all obstacles and tol]. 
gates, and welcoming the capitalist or potential hirer 
as the man they can least afford to get on without, 
If one is selling a horse or a house at auction, what ong 
tries for is bidders, and every possible effort is made to 
induce them to look at the property and invest in it, 
Strange as it may seem, this is not the attitude of the 
present-day labourer who is putting up his strength and 
skill to auction. He is far too apt to treat bidders as if 
they were criminals. When he sees a crowd of them 
going to the market, he greets them with curses and black 
looks, and denounces them as tyrants and bloodsuckers, 
Instead of “ The more the merrier” being his motto, it 
is more likely to be: “ Pray heaven we may some day be 
rid of these scoundrels !” 

If we analyse the matter to the bottom, we come back to 
Bastiat’s theory of abundance. What is always wanted 
in the interests of the community is abundance and not 
scarcity. Therefore it is always to the interest of the 
community to procure abundance. But abundance can 
never be reached through scarcity, no matter how ingenious 
the argument to prove the contrary. “Am I not being 
asked to reach abundance through scarcity?” is the 
argumentative touchstone which the pilgrim in the wilder- 
ness of economics should always keep in his pocket and 
produce when some officious person tries to induce him 
to leave the main track of common-sense for an alleged 
short cut. Occasionally, no doubt, the material interests of 
a portion of the individuals who make up the community 
may to some extent lie in the direction of producing 
scarcity. If and when such a clash of interests occurs, 
then we may be sure, to quote Bastiat again, that the 
right course is to think of the interests of the whole com- 
munity. Those interests must, as we have said, inevitably 
lie in the direction of abundance. The goal of economics 
is never less, but always more, to go round. 





“IN OPEN COURT.” 

ORD JUSTICE FARWELL, speaking at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, repeated in simple words the 
truth about the successful administration of justice im 
Great Britain, and it is a truth which can never be over- 
emphasised. To his mind, he said, the great secret was 
that the Judges stood for freedom and for security, and 
that they acted in public. “It would be an ill day for 
England if any of that freedom or right of property was 
handed over to any body of men to be dealt with in secret 
without any appeal or any responsibility to a Court of 
Law. He would not trust the whole Bench of Bishops or 
the whole Bench of his learned brethren to act just as they 
thought fit in secret.” We heartily agree. Even a Bishop 
acting in secret might be tempted by some kind of Jesuitry 
to disregard the safeguards of the law on which public 


opinion insists if he were satisfied in his conscience that 
the end justified the means, and that substantial justice 
or “the higher public interest ” was in a particular case 


thereby secured. But once the principle of taking short 
cuts to justice were admitted, the grossest injustice would 
very soon be freely perpetrated by judicial partisans who 
might all the time believe their motives to be estimable 
and patriotic and everything else that was desirable. The 
publicity of the Tribunal, the “trial in open Court,” 18 
the remedy for all the bias of intellect and character 
which exists as much in Judges as in other people. _The 
splendid tradition of the English Bench, its impartiality 
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placed in it by the people, 
to two reasons, and to two only: one is 

ol a. Celine are open, and the other is that the 
Seal functions are not mingled with administrative 
Ye ctions. The law is independent of the Government ; a 
aad t Government and a pure Bench might conceivably 
a iat F nultaneously. This is not true in the same degree 
of any other country, and in most other countries the 
p= of the judicial and executive functions is 
Let us 


»pily complete. 

an of the confusion are easy to name. t 
take one under our eyes,—the Steinheil trial in Paris. 
Madame Steinheil, it is perfectly true, is being tried in an 
open Court, but the Judge, it is thought, is influenced in 
the direction of the trial by a general instruction from the 
Government to keep certain names and incidents out of 
the case. The gossip of the newspapers may of course 
be, and indeed in our opinion is, all wrong. We do not 
for a moment believe that available evidence is being kept 
pack for “reasons of State.” The fact, however, that it 
is generally believed that great names are being shielded 
is sufficient for our purpose. It proves that the confusion 
of the judicial and executive functions in France is 
accepted as & fact. In the report of the trial published 
in the Daily Mail of Wednesday the writer refers to the 
gossip of the newspapers about “ reasons of State,” and 
then finds something remarkably like a confirmation of it 
in an episode in Court. He says :— 

“Jt was during the general unrest and movement which seem 
now unavoidable at the beginning of a hearing—it was at this 
very time that Mme. Steinheil, abruptly rising and hammering 
the edge of the dock, turned to the president and excitedly told 
him: ‘You ought to have pity on me. So far I have shown 
perfect discretion. Do not exasperate me any longer. I am 
defending myself because unfortunately I am obliged to, but if 
you drive me to it I will cease to be discreet. Do you under- 
stand?’ All this was said with lightning rapidity. The 
president immediately dealt with another point. While he 
was speaking Maitre Aubin, who sits just beneath Mme. Stein- 
heil, rose and whispered in ber ear, with a gesture of obvious 
surprise and warning. This incident naturally suggested to me as 
a vague possibility the strange hypothesis just referred to, 
especially because of the threatening tone of Mme. Steinheil and 
of her double reference to discretion. Of course, it may have been 
a mere outburst of temper from an irritated prisoner who may not 
have fully grasped the importance of her words. .. Let the 
reader from the facts exactly recorded form his own opinion.” 


This may seem to be, and very likely is, rather far-fetched, 
but the conditions which make such speculations possible 
are a reality. The Government and the Judges are 
believed to “stand in” together in an attempt to shield 
high personages or officials. As a rule, we suspect that 
the scandals which are hushed up are very small scandals. 
Minor officials are saved from disgrace or the discomforts 
of public criticism, while rumour with its thousand tongues 
tells the world that Kings, Emperors, Presidents, Prime 
Ministers, and the destinies of nations are involved. This 
was very much what happened in the Dreyfus case. “Oh,” 
it was whispered, “ but if the truth is told there will be 
war!” « Yes.” said some one else, “there must be a 
victim. Probably he is guilty, but that does not matter ; 
guilty or not, he must be convicted. If the truth 
were told, the Germans would be across the frontier 
in an hour!” The Ferrer trial set a host of similar 
agencies at work. The Court was nominally open, but 
the trial was not a trial in which a definite charge was 
sifted to the bottom ; it was something more like a public 
discussion in which it was decided on general grounds 
whether the prisoner was, or was not, a desirable person. 
We are quite sure that the anti-Spanish demonstrations all 
over Europe were dangerous in direct proportion to the 
sense that the trial had been irregular. 

A letter which we publish elsewhere about the methods 
of the Indian Police, though it probably exaggerates, offers 
us yet another example of the same vicious principle at 
work. It is the one aim, we are told, of the police to 
extract a confession from an arrested person. They hold 
themselves justified in the eyes of their British employers 
by their success in doing this. A confession of guilt is 
thus habitually made the basis instead of the apex of a 
prosecution. But the curious thing is that, in spite of the 
frequency of confessions, very few of the criminals who 
have made them are convicted. Why? Because the 
Judges who examine the evidence in open Court have, and 
are bound to have, a very different standard of proof from 
the native officials of ‘the Police Service. ‘he latter 


_ 
and the complete confidence 





work in the comparative secrecy which encompasses all 
Departments, and by long usage they have allowed the ill- 
educated police to exalt the practice of getting confessions 
from prisoners into an important working principle. Of 
course it is nothing of the kind, and if our corre- 
spondent is not mistaken in what he says, we can only 
hope that the futility of the present methods will be 
made plain even to the lowest policeman. We know that 
it is the most difficult thing in the world to persuade the 
Oriental mind to move in the channels which are natural 
and obvious to us, but that should be, and we have no 
doubt is, the object of the higher officials. At all events, 
the demonstration that the openness of a Court is the anti- 
septic for all the vices of Departmental officials is com- 
plete. The Judicial Bench, responsible to public opinion, 
is above suspicion, and rejects with contempt the unjudicial 
devices laid before it; the Department of Police, almost a 
law to itself, like all Indian Departments, is not immediately 
responsible to such opinion, and consequently works in 
an atmosphere where the cure of a familiar disease is 
infinitely more difficult. Our correspondent well says 
that the creation of a Ministry of Justice, combining the 
portfolios of Police and Justice, would not be a remedy, for 
that would subordinate the Courts to the Executive, and 
the very evil which we have been discussing would be 
stereotyped and perpetuated. 

At home unfortunately the present Government appear 
to be quite unaware of the tremendous importance of the 
principle of the hearing in open Court. Otherwise they 
could not have consented by the Trade Disputes Act to 
allow the affairs of Trade-Unions to be put beyond the 
reach of the Courts; or have proposed originally in the 
Finance Bill that disputed cases and complaints as to 
taxation should be settled, not by the common Judges of 
the land, but by officials from whom there was to be no 
appeal. That a so-called Liberal Government, who profess 
to make a special cult of liberty, should approve of such 
dangerous and obscurantist methods, at variance, as they 
are, with all the wholesome influences which have made 
our administration of justice what it is, seems to us to be a 
very serious sign indeed. If Englishmen desert the prin- 
ciple on which English justice has been built up, we care 
not in what region of public life, it will not be long before 
justice deserts them. 


HOME-RULE FINANCE. 
[CoMMUNICATED. } 

| i may safely be assumed that at the coming General 

Election the Irish Nationalists will make a determined 
effort to force the pace on the question of Home-rule, for 
their claims have been more or less shelved in the present 
Parliament, and they will take all means in their power to 
gym a repetition of that experience. Unfortunately 
or the Nationalists, their Liberal allies have not merely 
shelved the question of Home-rule, they have made it 
financially impossible. A few people realised this fact 
directly the Old-Age Pensions Act was passed ; more will 
realise it in the course of the next few months. At the 
present moment Ireland, treated as a separate entity, 
is insolvent. She not only is failing to pay her 
own way, but she is costing the National Exchequer 
very nearly £2,000,000 a year. Such a financial 
situation could not be allowed to continue under any 
system of Home-rule. In introducing his last Home- 
rule Bill into the House of Commons on February 13th, 
1893, Mr. Gladstone made it clear that the semi-indepen- 
dent Ireland which he proposed to create must not only 
pay her own way, but must contribute to the general 
expenses of the United Kingdom. “The principle,” he 
said, “‘to which we are bound to give effect is that Ireland 
is bound to bear her fair share of Imperial expenditure.” 
In passing, we may remark that any other scheme of 
Home-rule is unthinkable. Even the Colonial precedent 
on which the Irish have long relied as an excuse for 
paying less than their fair share of Imperial expenditure 
has broken down, for the Colonies are now taking steps to 
become contributing members of .the Empire. In any 
event, it is certain that the people of Great Britain would 
not consent to establish a new Government in Ireland, while 
leaving that Government without any financial responsi- 
bility for its defence. The extreme Nationalists, who in 
their heart of hearts want separation, and not Home-rule, 
are equally in a difficulty, for if Ireland were separated 
from Great Britain, she would find the cost of defending 
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herself enormously greater than any fair contribution she 
might be called upon to make to the Imperial expenditure 
of the United Kingdom. 

That is the first financial difficulty which Home-rulers 
have to face. There is another and almost equally serious 
difficulty. At present Ireland is drawing upon the credit 
eof the United Kingdom to finance her land-purchase 
scheme. It is an enormous draft, which may ultimately 
reach the huge total of £200,000,000. The credit of the 
United Kingdom even now is so good that Irish landlords 
and tenants are able to borrow with the guarantee of the 
Imperial Exchequer at something less than 3 per cent. 
No Irish Exchequer could possibly afford to lend money at 
such a rate. But if Ireland is to have Home-rule, she 
cannot also have the Imperial guarantee behind her new 
land system. The taxpayers of Great Britain in self- 
defence would demand that Ireland should alone shoulder 
the whole of the huge debt that has been incurred solely 
for her benefit. That must mean either a very great 
increase in the annuities which the Irish tenants have to 
pa , or else a big deficiency which the Irish taxpayer would 

ave to make good. A similar consideration applies to 
the bonus which has been granted as a free gift from the 
Imperial Exchequer to Irish landlords to induce them to 
sell. In any settlement between a Home-rule Parliament 
and the Parliament of Great Britain this would have to 
be taken into account and added to the Irish Debt. 

Let us now try to see what all this means in actual 
figures. Mr. Gladstone in his Home-rule Bill of 1893 
was not content to lay down general principles. He made 
specific financial proposals. His first proposal was that 
the Irish Customs should be retained by the Imperial 
Government on the ground that the income which they 
were then yielding—namely, £2,370,000—was between 
four and five per cent. of the Imperial expenditure of 
that time. The approximate justice of this percentage 
as a basis for Ireland’s contribution was subsequently 
confirmed by the Royal Commission on the Financial 
Relations between Great Britain and Ireland, which put 
the taxable capacity of Ireland at something less than 
a twentieth of that of Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone’s 
original pone to lay hands upon the Customs was 
not relished by the Irish Members, and subsequently, 
while still adhering to the same main idea that Ireland 
should contribute approximately four per cent., he pro- 
posed a new arrangement for arriving at a simular, 
if not identical, result. He proposed on June 22nd 
that Ireland should contribute one-third of her ascer- 
tained revenue, in addition to any tax imposed by 
the Imperial Parliament for the express purpose of 
war or special defence. This would have involved an 
immediate contribution which was estimated by Sir William 
Harcourt at £2,276,000 a year. Sir Henry Fowler, now 
Lord Wolverhampton, speaking on June 31st, said that in 
1886 Mr. Gladstone had estimated Ireland’s contribution 
at one twenty-sixth, and that under the system now pro- 
posed Ireland would pay one twenty-seventh or one twenty- 
eighth. He went on to say that it was not proposed that 
Ireland should make in the future any less contribution 
than she was then making. Thus, on the final financial 
terms as proposed in the Home-rule Bill of 1893, Ireland 
would have contributed one twenty-seventh of the Imperial 
expenditure, and would have been also liable for any war- 
tax which the Imperial Parliament might impose. This 
Bill, which the Irish Nationalists at the time accepted as a 
bargain, would have become law but for the action of the 
House of Lords. 

To simplify the figures, while at the same time making 
a considerable concession to Ireland, let us assume that 
Ireland is now called upon to pay three and a half per 
cent. of the Imperial expenditure. That would involve a 
charge of well over £3,000,000 a year. Adding this to the 
present deficiency of nearly £2,000,000, we have at the 
outset an additional charge of £5,000,000 a year to be 
imposed on the Irish taxpayer. To this must be added 
at least one per cent. on the Irish Land Stock, which 
will shortly mean an additional £1,000,000 a year, with 
further liability in the future. 

Where is the Irish politician who will go to the people of 
Ireland and tell them that Home-rule means an additional 
£6,000,000 a year raised entirely out of Irish pockets ? 
Not one of them will dare to do it, for they all know that 
such a statement would be the death-knell of Home-rule. 
Yet ultimately there is no escape from that confession, 





|the Irish expenditure sufficiently to meet this 





for by no manner of means can Irish politicians cut down 
burden which Home-rule must involve. Mr. = 

who sees perhaps farther than many of his coll 

one of the first to detect the blow which theo tm 
Pensions Act has struck at the cause with which he is 
identified. Ina recent speech in the House of Commons 
he had the to s his dissatisfaction with the 
Pensions Act, and bluntly to declare that an Irish Parlia- 
ment with two and a quarter millions to spend would haye 
found a much better way of spending it. Yet if he goes 
among his countrymen he will find that the Old. 
Pensions Act is the only piece of British legislation which 
has really appealed to the Irish mind, for it gives them 
cash down and asks nothing in return. 

There might, indeed, be some economies made in other 
directions in Irish administration, but they are not 
economies that will amount to millions, at any rate for 
a long time to come. It is one of the worst features of 
Governmental extravagance that when once expenditure 
has been undertaken vested interests are created which 
cannot be disregarded, so that the expenditure must go on 
until these interests have died out. In this respect the 
Irishmen will now have to pay the penalty for their cynical 
attitude in the House of Commons with regard to public 
expenditure in Ireland. They have always welcomed any 
dole which any British Ministry was willing to make to any 
section of the Irish population, and they have constantly 
elamoured for more. At intervals they have for political 
purposes denounced the extravagance of the Irish 
Administration, but whenever any little economy was 
effected they have at once demanded that the money thus 
saved should be spent in another way in Ireland. By 
this continuous policy they have succeeded in making 
their country financially dependent upon Great Britain; 
now they have to pay the price in the loss of their ideal, 
for political independence is impossible without financial 
independence. The Nationalists and the Liberals between 
them have killed Home-rule. 








THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. 

RDINARY men think of Confucius as the great Chinese 
sage who taught reciprocity, and summed up the whole 
duty of man as “ fellow-feeling.” They know next to nothing 
that is definite about him, but he stands somewhere upon 
their mental horizon, a colossal Mongol figure, calm, alien, 
and expressionless. Mr. Leonard A. Lyall has just published 
a new translation of his “Sayings” (Longmans and Co, 
3s. 6d. net), prefaced by an account of his life. The latter is 
shorter than we could have desired. Mr. Lyall acknowledges 
that he gets his facts from Professor Legge, and the reader 
can only wish that he had taken more from that fascinating 
writer. He declares Professor Legge to be a faulty translator. 
Of such a matter none but Chinese scholars can speak; but 
we shall quote enough of the “Sayings” to show that Mr. 
Lyall has, at any rate, an excellent command of English, 
be his mastery of Chinese what it may. According to 
Professor Legge, the China of Confucius was in reality 
the China of the Chou dynasty, a kingdom further advanced 
in civilisation five hundred years before Christ than the 
Europe of the fourteenth century. The system of govern. 
ment which we call feudal prevailed, but was degenerate. All 
power had fallen into the hands of selfish and turbulent 
“barons.” Confucius dreamed of a reformation on moral and 
historical lines. No great moralist was ever so convinced and 
fervent a conservative. He had no hope that humanity 
would scale new heights. He perceived that his generation 
was decadent, and longed only to retake the surrendered 
hilltops of the past. He always spoke of himself as a 
“transmitter, not a maker.” The literature of his country 
was his continual study. No Jew was more obsessed by 
ancient writings, a more devoted hero-worshipper, or a greater 
stickler for the law of old. He regarded the time-honoured 
social system as divine, yet Chinese scholars paradoxically 
admit that he doubted the existence of any Divinity, though 
his progenitors had faith. With Positivist ardour, he sacri- 
ficed continually to the spirits of the past, yet he regarded 

their continued existence as less than likely. 
Confucius regarded his own life as a failure. He spoke 
against ambition, yet he coveted high office, nothing less than 
that of political adviser to some great ruler. A man of the 
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t lineage in China, he was yet poor, and early supported 


Niet by teaching. His pupils showed him an extraordinary 
avert The pick of the young men in his native State 


of Lu sat at his feet, and it was they who transmitted his 
tremendous influence. But Confucius saw not his immortal 
success, but his temporal failure. Only for a few brief years 
did circumstances permit him to exercise his practical genius 
for government. He became first a Magistrate, then Chief 
Criminal Judge, in Lu, and, to quote Professor Legge, 
“crime ceased.” Confucius, however, became dissatisfied 
with the ruler whom he served, a weak man who neglected 
his duty and gave himself up more and more to dissipation. 
So he resigned his post and banished himself. For years 
he wandered from place to place seeking another ruler to 
advise. He was well received, and treated as a person of great 
importance; but, as he lamented on his deathbed, no Prince 
was willing to make him his master. Had he found one such 
willing instrument, he believed he could have brought about 
order in one year and realised his ideal in three; but fate had 
ordained otherwise. He was perforce obliged to give himself 
to lecturing, and to the editing of the songs and annals of 
his people. He seems to have trusted implicitly to literature 
to make “a full man,” and was always urging his disciples to 
study history and the poetry of the ancients. “I was not 
born to understanding,” he said. “I loved the past, and 
questioned it earnestly.” Yet he did not underrate natural 
ability. “The best men are born wise,” he said upon another 
occasion. “Next come those who grow wise by learning: 
then, learned, narrow minds. Narrow minds, without 
learning, are the lowest of the people.” He did not, how- 
ever, desire that the vulgar should become learned. “ The 
people may be made to follow: they cannot be made to 
understand,” he said. That they might one day demand 
to rule themselves never entered into his head. “ The 
king’s mind is the wind, and grass are the minds of 
the people: whither the wind blows, thither the grass 
bends.” In this matter his thought seems to have been 
less modern than that of his ancient exemplars. Professor 
Legge quotes a political aphorism with which, he tells us, 
Confucius was familiar, and which he believed to have been 
said more than a thousand years before his day. It isastrange 
saying indeed, and obliges the reader to the stale reflection 
that nothing is new. Is it possible that the following 
words were written more than three thousand years ago ?— 
“The great God has conferred on the people a moral sense 
compliance with which would show their nature invariably 
right. [We imagine ‘show’ in this sense to mean ‘ direct.’] 
To cause them tranquillity to pursue the course which it 
indicates is the task of the Sovereign.” 


But to return to Confucius and to Mr. Lyall. What were 
the lines on which he proposed to “bend” the people? No 
system can be deduced from the “Sayings,” but we can see 
“ What is kingcraft?” demanded a disciple. 
“Food enough, troops enough, and a 
trusting people.” “ Were there no help for it, which could 
best be spared of the three?” “Troops,” said the Master. 
“ And were there no help for it, which could better be spared 
of the other two?” ‘“ Food,” said the Master. “From of old 
all men die, but without trust a people cannot stand.” How 
this trust was to be obtained is suggested in other sayings. 
“Exalt the straight, set aside the crooked, the people will 
be loyal.” When asked how to make the people “lowly, 
faithful, and willing,” he replied: “Behave with dignity, 
they will be lowly: be pious and merciful, they will 
be faithful: exalt the good, teach the unskilful, they 
will grow willing.” Again, we have the following advice: 
“Guide the people by law, subdue them by punishment; they 
may shun crime, but will be void of shame. Guide them by 
example, subdue them by courtesy; they will learn shame, 
and come to be good.” His faith in the power of benevolence 
was like a religion. “Could good men govern for an hundred 
years, cruelty would be vanquished, putting to death have an 
end.” Scattered up and down the sayings we find material to 
make a fair sketch of his ideal member of the ruling class, 
“A gentleman is consistent, not changeless,” he said; adding 
upon another occasion, “Only the wisest and stupidest of 
men never change.” Apparently he is to look upon himself 
always as a Magistrate. “A gentleman straightens his 
robe and settles his face. He is stern, and men look up to 
him with dread.” He “does not raise a man for his words, nor 


indications. 
Confucius replied: 








scorn what is said for the speaker.” He is impartial. “Few or 
many, small or great, all is one to a gentleman: he dare not 
slight any man.” He is careful not to criticise policy when 
out of office, and not to take office except under a Governor 
whom he approves. “Straight indeed was the historian Yi! 
Straight as an arrow when right prevailed, and straight as an 
arrow when wrong prevailed. What a gentleman was Ch’ii 
Po-yii! When right prevailed he took office; when wrong 
prevailed he rolled himself up in thought.” A gentleman, we 
read, will “banish from his bearing violence and levity,” 
from his speech “the low and unfair”; but he should not, 
apparently, indulge in any religious controversy: “As for 
temple matters, there are officers to mind them.” When 
he was ill a disciple asked leave to pray for him. Confucius 
told him he might do so if it was the custom. He said that 
it was better not to speak about spirits, and when questioned 
as to his religious beliefs he never gave a straight answer, 
though he sacrificed and conformed to the cult of his day. 
The first thing which strikes the reader of these “ Sayings” 
is that they fail altogether to account for the power of 
Confucius to satisfy the moral and lull the spiritual cravings 
of a large section of the human race during an immense 
period of time. Instinctively we set them against the sayings 
of the Gospel, and we seem to be comparing the provincial 
with the universal. How could a system of thought so little 
inspired by hope, so staled by custom, so straitened by con- 
vention, so empty of all consolation other than that pro- 
duced by a studiously benevolent mental attitude, last so 
long? We suspect that the answer to these questions must 
lie hidden in the average Chinese mind, which, unlike the 
sayings of the great philosopher, has yet to be translated. 





THE ART OF LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 
- “life requires an art,” it requires it much more in the 

country than in towns. We do not mean the art, which 
may certainly be acquired by any one, of understanding the 
ways of birds and beasts and flowers, but the art, infinitely 
more difficult, of getting on with one’s fellow-men. We are 
thinking in particular of the relations of well-to-do new- 
comers in a district with the established population of poorer 
people. The newcomers have arrived, as it were, by right of 
conquest—the conquest of a longer purse—but they have to 
placate the affections of the people over whom they hope in a 
sense to rule, every bit as much as he who conquers a country 
by force of arms has to win the consent of its inhabitants to 
his administration. The villagers, even though several of 
them may have been settled there but a short time, have an 
employment which explains and justifies their presence, and 
actually associates them with all the past history—in a word, 
with the genius—of the place. They are there for an obvious 
reason, and consequently enjoy a rational membership in the 
community. But the newcomers who have taken the “ Hall,” 
the “ Manor,” or the “ Lodge” have no clear justification 
for being there except their own act of volition, which 
may or may not be rightly open to suspicion. At all 
events, it is necessary that they should prove that their 
motives in connecting themselves with the district are 
good and sound. If they follow their business (hunting or 
shooting being, of course, indulgently recognised as a serious 
enough business for the ordinary purposes of life) in a proper 
manner, going their own way and letting other people go 
theirs, then they will be accepted in the district eventually as 
worthy inhabitants, who at least mean no harm; but if not, 
they will be scarcely tolerated. It should be understood that 
the newcomers are on probation,—a probation imposed from 
below by persons who seldom undergo it themselves. It is a 
wholesome and stimulating condition this, that esteem, or 
even tolerance, is not a purchasable commodity. The property 
may be bought at Tokenhouse Yard, but the “ goodwill” of 
the people does not go with it, and must be created afresh by 
each proprietor. The new proprietor may suppose that the 
respect of the people should be his at once, and that if it be 
withheld it is only a proof of boorishness ; but his assumption 
—nay, presumption—is in vain, He may buy everything else, 
but he must earn that. 

For the poor people of the country are undoubtedly 
suspicious. Before one begins to understand them one must 
recognise that this suspicion is not a want of manners so 
much as a natural protection. It is the open signal, for one 
thing, that the intimacy which is not easily bestowed is worth 
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having. In theory a Fellow of a College is not verus soctus 
till his year of probation is over, though readers of Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s verses may remember that the new Fellow 
was held to have satisfied the necessary tests because the 
College cat displayed very friendly feelings towards him. 
He had found a short cut and became “a verus socius, known 
to all,” because “accepted by the cat.” Country people in 
requiring a like probation before a newcomer can be 
regarded as verus socius no doubt have at the back of 
their minds a sense that they belong to a close cor- 
poration of a similar kind. We have heard of a lady 
who came to live in the “ great house” in a certain district, 
and was shocked at the manners of the people. The 
women did not curtsey—which was perhaps explicable, for 
the fashion dies out even where squires are thickest—but the 
men did not even touch their hats. She called their unreadi- 
ness to pay their respects sullenness and wilful rudeness. 
Never had she seen such manners! Her strictures, freely 
expressed, were passed from mouth to mouth, and it became 
impossible for her to create a “ goodwill” in that district. A 
more sagacious invader would have understood that the 
process must be gradual. It is almost like the disagreeable 
process of entering a full railway carriage; you are looked 
upon with positive hostility till you have insisted on forcing 
your way into a seat, when after a few moments you under- 
stand that, by some tacit agreement, you have become part of 
the garrison which you are loyally and acceptably helping to 
keep out further intruders. Bacon has said that “suspicions 
are defects not in the heart but in the brain.” If this truth 
were grasped, there would be less resentment against the 
backwardness of poor people to meet generous advances. 
“There is nothing makes a man suspect much, more than to 
know little.” Villagers are suspicious in more complicated 
as well as crasser ways than townspeople are; in towns the 
more romantic forms of suspicion, as they might be called, 
are dulled by experience; they are worn away by attrition,— 
in the process of rubbing shoulders with the multitude. 
There is more mystery in the thin populations of the country, 
perhaps, because there is more time for contemplation, for 
following clues to their conclusions without being disturbed. 
The lowing of a cow or the crowing of a cock is less distracting 
to an inefficient intellectual apparatus than the flashing sights 
of the streets or the roar of the motor-’buses. The whole 
point, then, is that the newcomers must be known and under- 
stood before suspicion can be lulled. They may be bountiful 
and friendly from the beginning, but unless they are plainly 
understood they will be treated as the five little children 
and the “Quangle-wangle” who went round the world were 
treated by their relations when they returned,—with “affection 
mingled with contempt.” 


A counterpart of suspicion is secretiveness. If the villager 
or cottager had the easy habit of telling you all about himself, 
he would have already handed you the keys of his citadel. 
He knows better. He makes a mystery of which way he will 
vote at the election, not because he is more scrupulous than 
yourself in observing the theory of the ballot, but because to 
appear to keep his judgment in suspense is to acquire a sense 
of power. It is his secret, not yours, and it is a secret of 
some moment. Similarly, his wife opens a mere crack of the 
door when some one knocks, and holds the door so till she has 
examined the person, not because she is constitutionally in- 
hospitable, but because the penetralia of her home are not for 
all eyes. The interior is her secret. Again, secretiveness 
prevents the countryman from revealing the exact degree of 
his pleasure or gratitude. If you offer him a job which it 
has long been his ambition to have, he says: “I don’t mind 
obliging”; or if you invite him to eat or drink, he says: “I 
don’t mind if I do.” No doubt all this merges in the just 
habit of remaining independent. Cobbett said that to be 
poor and independent is very nearly impossible. We think 
he was wrong. Anger, as some one has said, makes a man 
poor, yet it is obvious that anger is frequently indulged in on 
that condition. A labourer “throws up his job”—only too 
often—because he is offended or cannot refrain from the 
satisfaction of “having a go” at his employer. Another 
proof of independence among poor countrymen is that they 
are so far from expecting bounty from the rich that they are 
not easily persuaded that it is given free of all stipulations 
or motives. They suspect some kind of deal. “Narthen 


for narthen,” as they say in Essex, is a regular, almost a 





proverbial, principle of their life. Yet the poor may com 

and unexpectedly surrender their hearts to the author of an 
act which is agreeable to some complicated and delicat 
section of their ethics. Mr. Kipling has perceived this, and 
makes use of the discovery in his new book in the deep! 
moving episode of the American lady who wins the admiration 
of the village by her vigil by the dead body of the gig 
caretaker. 


Just as Mr. Kipling fancies there is a law of the jungle, go 
there is a “law of the land,”—the “land,” we mean, in the 
special sense of landed property. It is only natural that 
those who have long lived on the land, whether as employers 
or labourers, should understand that law, while the new. 
comers, who have not inherited the same experience, are 
completely baffled by it. It is an unexpressed, implicit law 
and if you asked those who abide under it what it is, they 
would probably be unable to say; but its existence igs proved 
because any of them would know by instinct when it had 
been transgressed. Townspeople who are never on the 
land, except to visit a hired “shoot,” or to spend 
Saturday to Monday in the houses of others, can hardly 
hope to get to the bottom of it. The phrase the country 
gentleman uses about “our people” may have a sound of 
undue proprietorship, but more often than not it embodies 
a triumphant fact,—the existence of a complete polity in 
which there is mutual understanding and respect. After 
all, do not the country people say “our squire,” “our 
parson,” or even, maybe, “our Duke”? The intimacy 
and confidence, the absence of all suspicion and suspicious 
restraint, between the villagers and their employers in such a 
polity is one of the most valuable of the mutual social 
influences in English life. What a strange reflection that in 
these progressively democratic days so many of the rich new- 
comers to the land should be less democratic than the older 
owners! We have heard lately of the resentment of an old fell- 
side farmer in Cumberland at his treatment by some of the 
rich invaders, who were evidently very far from creating the 
“goodwill” which no doubt they desired. There was not a 
house in the old days where he was not welcome to enjoy the 
universal license of a hunting morning, and have his breakfast 
by the side of the best in the county. To-day he has to wait 
till the more important friends of his nowveaue riches hosts 
have been regaled in the sanctity of their own society. In 
the same way, the old-fashioned landowner probably dislikes 
poaching every bit as much as the rich man who has bought 
the big place next door, but his conception of it is tempered 
by his knowledge of the “law of the land.” To him it is, 
at all events, a very intelligible crime. On the whole, we 
fancy that the poor people of the country have more art in 
their life than their brothers in the towns. To feel what that 
art is, rather than to have its rules by rote, is the task before 
the rich invader. If he fails in the long run, he has himself 
missed the art of living in the country. He may play at the 
country life, like Marie Antoinette and her friends in their 
spick-and-span hamlet in the garden of the Petit Trianon, but 
his performance will be the shadow and not the substance. 





SQUIRRELS BROWN AND GREY. 


CORRESPONDENT, writing to the Spectator of 

October 9th on the subject of “ A Squirrel’s Ferry- 
Boat,” seems to have started, if not a hare, a chase after 
stories about squirrels more or less difficult to follow. Other 
correspondents have joined in pursuit, but the hunt bas not 
quite succeeded in running the original of all the stories to 
ground. Perhaps there is no real ground to which the 
original could be traced; but the search can, at all events, 
be carried a little further than our correspondents have taken 
it. The first letter which appeared on “A Squirrel’s Ferry- 
Boat,” it may be remembered, gave an extract from a com- 
munication from M. Henri Aren, a correspondent living at 
Bordeaux. M. Aren, who is now blind, describes how as 4 
boy he once saw a squirrel jump on a floating piece of bark 
and allow himself to be blown across a river, using his tail as 
a sail. Other correspondents have written to point out that 
similar accounts of squirrels sailing across a river are to be 
found in the works of various writers; among them William 
Howitt’s poem, “The Migration of the Grey Squirrels” (1834); 
Nicholas Cox’s “Gentleman’s Recreation” (1677); Pouchet’s 
“Universe,” in which Pouchet quotes from an edition of 
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“Voyage en Lapponie” published in 1820; and 
hn Swan's “ Speculum Mundi” (1637), in which Swan 
es to Olaus Magnus. But the oldest—or what we believe 
= the oldest—English reference to the legend of the 
pear bor has remained unquoted. It is this :— 
«The squirrel when she must goe seeke her food 

‘By making passage through the angry flood 

(And feares to be devoured by the streame), 

Thus helpes her weakness by a stratagem. 

On blocks, or chips, which on the waves doe flote, 

She nimbly leaps: and making them her boate 

(By helpe of winds, of current, and of tide) 

Is wafted over to the other side. 

Thus, that which for the body proves unfit, 

Must often be acquired by the wit.” 
The passage is from the “Emblems” of Francis Quarles, 
written in 1634, and Quarles probably took as his authority 
Gesner's “Historiae Animalium,” which began to be pub- 
lished in 1551. Probably all the authorities quoted by our 
correspondents go back in the end to Gesner or Olaus 
Magnus. The quotation given as occurring in Nicholas Cox’s 
“Gentleman's Recreation” (1677), is an abridged transference 
of a passage translated by Topsell from Gesner, in Topsell’s 
“History of Four-footed Beasts” (1658), and Gesner himself 
in the passage borrowed from Topsell’s translation by 
Nicholas Cox, refers to Olaus Magnus, thus :—*She seeketh 
out some wide or small bark of a tree, which she setteth 
upon the water, and then goeth into it, and holding up 
her tail like a sail letteth the wind drive her to the other 
side: and this is witnessed by Olaus Magnus in his 
description of Scandinavia, where this is ordinary among 
squirrels by reason of many rivers that otherwise they cannot 
passe over, also they carry meat in their mouth to prevent 
famine whatsoever befal them, and as peacockes cover them- 
selves with their tails in hot summer, from the rage of the 
sun as under a shadow, with the same disposition doth the 
squirrel cover her body against heat and cold.” 


Olaus Magnus published his “History of the Northern 
Nations” in 1555, and it would be interesting to know how 
much of Olaus Magnus Regnard imported into his “ Tour in 
Lapland,” which appeared in 1681-1682. The best English 
reference to Regnard is Oliver Goldsmith’s, in the “ History 
of Animated Nature,” which was so tersely summed up by 
Dr. Johnson. “Goldsmith, Sir,” pronounced the Doctor, 
“will give us a very fine book on the subject, but if he can 
distinguish a cow from a horse, that, I believe, may be the 
extent of his knowledge of natural history.” Goldsmith, 
anyhow, was a little doubtful about the yarn of the squirrel 
and his tail used as a sail. It might be rejected, he 
remarks, “with that scorn with which we treat imposture or 
credulity,” if it were not that it was attested by such his- 
torians as Klein and Linnaeus. However, he informs his 
readers seriously that “ nothing can be more true” than that 
the Lapland squirrels, when they meet lakes or rivers, cross 
them in an extraordinary fashion :— 

“Perceiving the breadth of the water, they return, as if by 
common consent, into the neighbouring forest, each in quest of a 
piece of bark, which answers all the purposes of boats for wafting 
them over. When the whole company are fitted in this manner, 
they boldly commit their little fleet to the waves; every squirrel 
sitting on its own piece of bark, and fanning the air with its 
tail, to drive the vessel to its desired port. In this orderly 
me F3 they set forward, and often cross lakes several miles 
But that is not all. It may be rough in the middle of the 
lake, and the result then is lamentable :— 

“There the slightest additional gust of wind oversets the little 
sailor and his vessel together. The whole navy, that but a few 
minutes before rode proudly and securely along, is now overturned, 
and a shipwreck of two or three thousand sail ensues. This, 
which is so unfortunate for the little animal, is generally the most 
lucky accident in the world for the Laplander on the shore ; who 
gathers up the dead bodies as they are thrown in by the waves, 
eats the flesh, and sells the skins for about a shilling the dozen.” 

We do not often read Goldsmith as a naturalist perhaps, 
but did any one ever write more charmingly about animals ? 
As to the truth of the legend, the sailing of the squirrel fleet 
may be a vision denied to later, less easily convinced historians 
than Olaus Magnus, who seems to have started the story; but 
that isolated instances of squirrels crossing water on pieces of 
wood have been observed is unquestionable, whether the action 
was deliberate or not. Mr. Ainslie Douglas Ainslie in the 
Spectator of October 30th has written to say that he has 
actually seen squirrels sail across the Deveron in this way, 


Regnard’s 





and Mr. J. G. Millais in his “Mammals of Great Britain and 
Ireland” says that once when fishing at Stobhall he saw a 
squirrel come down stream on a log. But his squirrel was in 
a desperate fright, and when it came near Mr. Millais’s boat 
jumped into the water and made the rest of its passage 
swimming, though there was a heavy stream running. 
Squirrels, of course, can swim very well. The origin of the 
sailing legend was probably an accident, which might happen 
any day. The squirrel jumped on a piece of bark floating or 
stationary near the shore, and the wind took it out over the 
water, A squirrel generally sits with its tail hoisted, and the 
wind would blow it easily along, 

The English brown squirrel still presents some rather odd 
problems, particularly in regard to its distribution and its 
chances of survival against its enemies. There are still whole 
districts of Scotland in which squirrels are never seen, though 
there appears to be no reason why they should not flourish 
in one part as well as another, at all events wherever 
there are sufficient numbers of trees. The squirrel is an 
extraordinarily adaptable littie animal, and will change his 
environment, given always certain conditions, with the cheer- 
fullest heart in the world. He does not mind being “ built 
in,” if he is left sufficient tree-room; he will become a 
suburban, almost an urban, animal, and flourish with the 
change. Two neighbours he will not stand, dogs and cats. 
The present writer, observing the wilder life of a country 
village which has grown almost into a London suburb, never 
once saw a squirrel in his garden until his dog died, when 
two appeared at once. Now they come into the house, and 
one in particular visits the writer’s study every day for nuts, 
which he cracks and eats on the table, or at the writer's elbow 
inachair. The worst of squirrels as companions in a house 
or garden is that their tastes in food are so distressingly 
catholic. Squirrels will eat almost anything, from flowers 
and fruit, particularly apricots, to birds’ eggs, and even 
young birds themselves. The tamest of the writer's squirrels 


is the most evil in his habits of dining. This last 
spring and summer he ate in turn the eggs out of 
two blackbirds’ and two thrushes’ nests, as soon as 


he found the nest. He did not discover the nest of 
a robin, which had built in a box, until the young 
birds were half fledged. Then he was discovered one day 
scampering down a wooden pergola to the tree where the 
nest-box was fixed, and stopping in the tree, he examined the 
box with interest from a branch a few feet away. He was 
driven off, but the next day the owner of the house had to 
leave on a visit, and on his return the young birds had 
vanished—except for an unhappy remnant. 

But with all his pugnacity and his adaptability to circum- 
stances, will the brown squirrel survive? He can be shot and 
killed down in extraordinary numbers, and still recover 
himself; for instance, at Cawdor there were over fourteen 
thousand squirrels killed in seventeen years, and squirrels 
still damage the young trees. But will the brown squirrel 
survive the advent of the grey? The American grey squirrel, 
who has overflowed from Woburn into the neighbourhood, and 
from the Zoological Gardens into Regent’s Park and even 
to Highgate, is a far stronger, and probably even a fiercer, 
little animal, besides being extraordinarily prolific. His 
dreys are already to be seen, not only in the trees of the 
Zoological Gardens, but in the trees in the park, and if he 
once gets a hold on the life of English woodlands, he will 
very likely drive the brown squirrel before him. There would 
still be room for the brown squirrel in districts where he is 
scarce at present, but the substitution of a larger, stronger, 
more destructive animal for the undoubtedly destructive 
animal we already possess would not be welcomed by English 
foresters any the more heartily than Australians have 
welcomed the introduction of the rabbit. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WONDERS OF TROPICAL AFRIOA. 

(To rue Eprror ov rae “ Srecrator,’’)] 
S1z,—Tropical Africa with its dark forests, black people, and 
strange customs still draws its worshippers; those who have 
once known its weird spell never recover. The East has its 
gorgeous charms, its golden antiquities, its mysteries; but 
Africa entbrals with its solemn gloom, its magnificent tall 
forests on the West Coast, its misty heat, its savage races and 
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awful rites. Yet these influences are not all. To the student 
of Nature and novelty there are many interesting objects 
which have as yet escaped the published writings of 
Equatorial explorers. 


Let the scene represent a glade in the Tufel “bush,” Gold 
Coast, some ten minutes off the main track, that was carefully 
sketched by me in water-colours as being very characteristic. 
The district was very little known to white men. Here there 
was a natural clearing made by a storm that had caused the 
fall of four great silk-cotton trees, the gigantic bombax, the 
top lengths of two of which stretched away into the dark 
underbush to the right, whilst on the trunk of a third, 
reposing across one of them, the artist sat at a height well 
above the ground and the general tangle of ferns and 
weeds. Close to the observer on the left are some of those 
West African ferns (the originals of which have been 
identified and named at Kew Gardens), growing out of a 
mass of a plant very like Lycopodium moss, which in 
these tropics, “where magic mosses line the way,” con- 
trives to rise several feet in height and be self-supporting; 
it is often, as here, of a wonderful metallic blue lustre. 
As the light filters through some gap in the topmost 
boughs into the damp atmosphere, it magnifies and confuses 
the foliage, and lights up the thousands of monkey-ropes, or 
lianas, that hang from every branch throughout the forests, 
and which stretch without beginning and without end, hanging 
loosely like gymnasium ropes, or swung up again in a giant 
loop, often twisting into fantastic knots as it internets with 
some other portion of the mighty cable. On a bough just 
ahead is perched an orchid, for all the world as if it had been 
arranged by a gardener for decorative purposes. High up 
amidst the gloom of the upper branches hang these natural 
ropes, swung from tree to tree, as the giants of the forest 
have grown and drawn the endless snake-like lengths up their 
branches. As the eye follows this tangle, the height and 
great depth of the forest vaulting are gradually perceived. 
Nearer to us Epiphytes-rubber climbers, with huge dark fleshy 
leaves, swarm upwards at different points, and to the right 
rises the white trunk of a mighty silk-cotton tree, probably 
three hundred feet high to its summit. Its great flat buttresses 
near the root spread out in half-a-dozen directions, according 
to the habit of trees whose roots do not penetrate into the 
earth deeply. Vistas of forest, shrub and thorn covered, that 
end in a darkness as that of night, draw the eye in various 
directions. Bright green parasitic climbers drop gracefully 
from neighbouring boughs; and high overhead the sky isa 
cloudless pale blue, though the white mist is just rising out 
of the tree-tops, having by now—9 a.m.—risen first from 
the ground and then passed through the thick foliage of 
the trees. Shortly the sky will be covered with white mist, 
and a few minutes later all will disperse and the dull burnished 
blue will be the only final canopy. Such a spot is typical of 
“the temple of Life and Death,” for from it one imbibes 
the idea of death,—from snakes, wild animals at night, and 
fevers, and that living death which is the want of a just recog- 
nition by those at “home”; and of light,—of a strange sun- 
shine and strange hidden knowledge. And oh the perfumes 
of those forests, some like vanilla and frangipani, and others 
horrible ; and the little streams which sometimes cross the 
path and possibly receive a hot ray of sunshine, that lights up 
the masses of many gorgeous-coloured butterflies, who look 
like groups of jewels or brilliant flowers as they scintillate on 
its damp, sandy edge. The red lilies, the large white crinum 
with its marvellous scent like vanilla, the tangled blue shining 
moss, or the natural arch formed by a doubled-up palm 
covered with graceful ferns, make one feel as if one were 
walking in Kew Gardens rather than thousands of miles from 
civilisation. 

Occasionally I have passed in the forest lines of big black 
ants, each insect of which was three-quarters of an inch long. 
They moved in well-formed companies of about four ants wide 
and ten deep, and there seemed to be about twelve such com- 
panies, each with its officers, in all about four hundred and 
eighty to five hundred ants—a regular regiment. Their 
method of progression was far more orderly than that of 
the smaller species. I frequently, however, found solitary 
specimens of the big ant wandering about by themselves 
without a sign of any other ant near. The stench from the 


big black ant is extraordinary, especially when crushed, and is 


. i 
climbers. One I found had a sting —a formidable insect 
it nipped you at the same time. The driver ant is bro . 
and is much smaller. It is the most dreaded and the 
most voracious ant of all. The stronger species, a little 
bigger than the rest of their tribe, are probably the soldiers, 
They form a black tunnel across the path under which 
the smaller or brown members of their tribe run'with . 
haste carrying their larvae,—little white bundles. The 
looks like a dark-brown snake across the path, and is about 
two inches wide; it is thickly formed by one ant climbin 
on another and holding on to that next it until those ~ 
either side of the arch at the top lean against each other and 
support the whole like keystones. Sometimes they themselves 
are covered with earth, but I have not seen more than part of 
the tunnel thus disguised, and so have always been able to 
trace the line. Beneath the leaves in the bush on either side 
of the path the tunnel generally ceases. Possibly this is one 
of Nature’s means allowed the ant, not only for protecting its 
species, but for frightening away birds by the snake-like 
appearance that the line forms; not that the ant is aware 
of this providential arrangement, but all the same this is 
probably the effect. 

Amongst the superstitions of the Gold Coast is that of g 
beetle, which the Fantis call Eba. It is about an inch long, 
shaped like a weevil, greenish in colour, and covered with a 
golden down which easily comes off. It is well known that 
the Tswi-speaking people have four lucky feminine days of 
the week, and three unlucky masculine days; therefore it is 
obviously a mother’s desire that her child should be born on 
the right day. To effect this, if she is sufficiently fortunate, 
she eats an Eba beetle, and if this be on a Friday the child ig 
born on that propitious day. Moreover, of whatever sex ig 
the beetle of that also will the child be. “My mother ate 
one,” said the native Head-Master of the Government schools 
to me at Cape Coast Castle, “and that is why I have had the 
fortune to attain to my present position!” One of these 
valuable beetles I possessed, but I foolishly lent it to the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington to name when 
I gave them a collection of butterflies, and as they have 
hidden it according to its species amidst their thousands of 
treasures, I fear that my family will be deprived of an object 
which in some future generation might have become of great 
iunportance to the continuation of our heirs male. 


tunnel] 


Noises at night always occupy a place in travellers’ tales, 
But I shall never forget the mélange of beautiful and awesome 
sounds that I heard when in a hut about five hundred yards 
from the broad river Prah, in a rest-village,—of about eight 
houses, no stockade except round one or two of the open 
alcove-shaped huts, and wild beasts coming to within three 
yards of the entrance. Jackals barked and African wolves 
howled, and an occasional panther came and roared with a 
huge purr that ended in a gigantic dissatisfied growl. Then 
would succeed an interval of silence, during which the forest 
trees resounded with the most symphonious “too-tooing” of 
what seemed like the voices of hundreds of wild doves, but 
which a friend, and a resident in West Africa of twenty- 
four years, told me was caused by melodious bats that pass 
high overhead in flocks and settle over a great extent 
of the “bush.” So wildly beautiful were these melan- 
choly sounds, and so like artificial tones, that at first 
I and my friends fancifully thought that armed bodies 
of Ashantis, calling to each other, were coming down the 
paths to encompass Cape Coast from the flank. As one aerial 
voice rose in sweet and mournful cadence, another would 
follow in the same strain; and others would join in, until at 
last thousands were calling to one another in soft silvery 
notes from tree to tree, from the river's brink, echoing te 
their mates far inland, until they seemed to die away im 
distant dark Ashanti. Then silence supervened, and occa 
sionally the night cuckoo would utter its drear monotonous 
notes. Presently more jackals arrived, snarling savagely at 
coming on the huts of men, and probably smelling the 
domestic poultry of the natives. Then I heard a hyaena; it 
was unmistakable, and it laughed and laughed, and gave 
vent to its sneering tones until it was hoarse, in a way that 
people never hear even in the best-regulated menageries. 
Another curious animal that T often heard in the lower 
branches of the trees was the basilisk. It is not unlike the 
pictures of the mythical king of monsters of that name 





something like that of the “stink-plant,” one of the forest 





described by Herodotus, and it clings to the boughs with 
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while its ridged back and conical-crowned 
head give it a truly terrible appearance, even when dead. 
a saurian of the family Iquanidae, and its species is 
todo as Bastliscus Mitratus ; it makes a noise something 
et noise of a jackal. For long, varieties of it have 
er known in South America and in India; but the West 
yen climate has not encouraged zoologists, botanists, or 
tists. Coupled with all these strange noises, there were 
ie spiders running about the hut and over the dry thatch 
so one down inside, making a sound like rats or mice. 
Sesh on occasions, is a night near a river when the animals 
re going down to water, and it leaves behind a feeling, 
which I find one so often loses after much travelling, that 
one is indeed in a wild place 
“as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


its long claws, 


H. P. FrrzGeratp Marrziort, F.R.G.S. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SMALL OWNERSHIP AND LAND BANKS. 

[To tax Eprron or THE “ Srectator,”’] 
Sre,—Having read with much interest the article under the 
above heading in your last issue, may I be permitted to make 
a suggestion with a view to solving the all-important financial 
difficulty ? 

You indicate three directions in which the State could 
usefully lend financial assistance in order to relieve the 
burdens of small holders, and help them to become small 
owners. First, it might help them to redeem the Land-tax 
and tithe; secondly, it could help towards enabling them 
actually to purchase the freehold of their holdings ; thirdly, it 
could help in financing land banks. Now it occurs to me that 
there is a very simple way of meeting these financial needs 
which would have the merit of not increasing the State’s 
present indebtedness. The financial reservoir which I 
suggest should be drawn on for the purpose is a portion 
of the £212,000,000 representing Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Bank deposits, and the machinery by which I 
would tap this reservoir would be supplied by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. As many of your 
readers are aware, proposals have from time to time been 
made with a view to widening the area of investment open to 
the National Debt Commissioners, the custodians of the 
immense funds accruing from these deposits. Not the least 
interesting of these proposals was that made in 1902 by Mr. 
Nathaniel Cohen, L.C.C., advocating the application of a 
portion of these funds, under proper safeguards, in financing 
reputable societies having for their object the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings. Neither this, nor other more conserva- 
tive proposals, however, found favour with the Select Com- 
mittee upon Savings Bank Funds of 1902, and the Com- 
missioners are consequently still compelled, in the investment 
of these deposits, to restrict themselves to the narrow statutory 
limits laid down many years ago. 

Broadly speaking, the investments open to the Com- 
missioners are bank annuities, Exchequer bills, and Parlia- 
mentary securities, and one-half of the securities held by them 
must be securities the interest of which is chargeable on 
the Consolidated Fund. We find, as a result, that, of the 
£160,648,214 representing Post Office Savings Bank deposits 
on December 31st, 1908, about £103,000,000 was invested in 
Government stocks—£60,241,071 in Two and a Half per Cent. 
Consols, and £19,497,969 in Three per Cent. Local Loans 
Stock—about £5,500,000 in bills and bonds, and about 
£47,500,000 in annuities for terms of years. It will be noted 
that only £19,497,969 was invested in Local Loans Stock, 
although the amount of this stock now outstanding is about 
£50,000,000. As far as I can ascertain, there is nothing in any 
statute to prevent the Commissioners from investing a far 
larger amount in this Three per Cent. Stock, and so making 
it possible to allow depositors a slightly higher rate of 
interest,—¢.e., assuming the stock offered can be purchased at 
& sufficiently low price. If, accordingly, the Public Works 

Commissioners were empowered to make advances for 
the three purposes above indicated out of the Savings Bank 
Funds, and the National Debt Commissioners were in return 
to have the right to take up at par so much of the new Local 











Loans Stock as they might desire, it would seem that a double 
purpose might be achieved. The small holder would be 
enabled to obtain a loan at a low rate of interest, whereas the 
Savings Bank depositor would stand to derive a slightly higher 
rate,—t.e., assuming the ultimate result of my proposals to be 
the substitution of a large 3 per cent. holding for a 24 per cent. 
holding, such as Consols. In 1907-8 the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners advanced in all the sum of £2,116,060 at rates 
of interest ranging from 3} to 4} per cent., most of the loans 
being at 3} or 33 per cent. Of this total, £121,222 was lent 
on the security of property, £58,000 being under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Acts. The total outstanding balance 
of loans on the security of property amounted to £1,759,612, 
Loans have been made to, inter alia, Benefit Societies, Building 
Clubs and Companies, associations such as the Garden City 
Tenants, Limited, and even to a private firm. Advances are 
also made to local authorities for the purposes of the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Act. 

It cannot therefore be pretended that Parliament would be 
sanctioning anything in the nature of a revolutionary move 
if it were to empower the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
to make advances to small holders on the security of their 
holdings. There would be certain difficulties in the way of 
making advances to mere leaseholders, but they should not 
prove insuperable, and the same remark holds good of loans 
to land banks. The purposes of a loan made to a small farmer 
desirous of acquiring the freehold of his holding are certainly 
cognate to those of the loans made under the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Act. As a matter of fact, a far stronger case can 
be made out for helping the farmer to root himself to his 
holding than for helping the working man to become per- 
manently settled in a particular locality. It may be that 
cogent practical objections can be urged against my sug- 
gestion that the National Debt Commissioners should be 
accorded preferential treatment in the allotment of the new 
Local Loans Steck which would have to be created. Unless, 
however, it can be shown that the free working of the Money 
Market would be seriously interfered with, I think some such 
preferential treatment would be justified.—I am, Sir, &., 

117 Holland Road, Kensington. Ernest LEssER. 





LORD MALMESBURY AND THE LAND. 

(To raz Eprros or ras “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Speaking at a public meeting in Wells (Somerset) on 
November 2nd, the Earl of Malmesbury is reported to have 
said :— 

“The Unionist Party if returned to power would have to create 
a new land policy which, without ruining those who already hold 
land, would make the sale and exchange of land easier by a State 
guarantee or through the medium of land banks.” 
But why wait the return of the Unionist Party to power to 
do this? Why not go about it at once? Who is there that 
would object? Asa rule there are three parties to be consulted 
in the sale and exchange of land,—viz., the landowners, the 
mortgagees, and the purchasers. As to the landowners, 
may we take it from the Earl of Malmesbury that if they are 
not all able and willing vendors just now, they are at least 
anxious and willing that all obstacles to the free sale and 
transfer of land should be at once removed? As to the 
mortgagees, it appears from the Insurance Blue-book that 
insurance companies are very largely interested, both 
as mortgagees and owners of land and buildings through- 
out the country. No difficulties, therefore, need be 
anticipated with these institutions. As to the pur- 
chasers, according to Earl Carrington, there are numerous 
applicants for both small and large purchases. The diffi- 
culty with these appears to be the shortness of working 
capital. Lord Malmesbury suggests that this can be got 
over by a State guarantee and through land banks. What 
have the existing banks to say to this? Is it a question with 
them of security, or of quick circulation or turnover? In 
the large centres the latter undoubtedly is the ruling condi- 
tion, and the small man scarcely counts. At present, 
according to the “ Bankers’ Almanack,” there are sixty-seven 
joint stock banks supposed to be available for our rural and 
agricultural population. In 1880 there were ninety-nine. 
Of the existing banks, last year eleven paid dividends of 
20 to 22 per cent., thirteen paid 154 to 19 per cent., twelve 
paid 13 to 15 per cent., thirteen paid 11 to 124 per cent., ten 
paid 8 to 10 per cent., eight paid 44 to 74 per cent. If the 
existing banks prefer to keep to their present lines, why not 
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adopt the Canadian system with note issues, the State holding, 
say, 50 per cent. of their capital against the respective issues, and 
empower our life insurance companies to transact the business 
and secure the larger income of banking for their policy- 
holders, annuitants, or old-age pensioners ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
JouHN RENTON. 
Ayton Buildings, 21-25 King Street West, Manchester. 





THE LORDS AND THE REFERENDUM. 
[To rum Eprron or Tum “ Srxrcrator.””] 

Srr,—Any one who has looked for a word upon the 
subject of redistribution amidst the babel of Radical 
political tongues which has filled the air during the 
past few months has sought in vain. To put it concisely, 
England and Wales return one Member for every 12,240 
electors; Scotland one for every 10,595; Ireland one for 
every 6,725; this is taking the electorate as it was for 
1908. It is quite possible, many people think it more than 
probable, taking the trend of recent municipal elections and 
Parliamentary by-elections, that this Government will, if there 
is a General Election during the next few months, be returned 
with a majority absolutely dependent on the Nationalist vote. 
Are politicians who revel in language similar to that with 
which they sought to edify their audiences at Limehouse, 
Newbury, and Leicester to be expected for one moment 
to hesitate in carrying a Finance Act, even if only sup- 
ported by a fictitious majority, as any majority must 
be which is not independent of the Nationalist vote? 
As at present elected, the House of Commons does not, 
cannot, accurately reflect or voice the will of the people, and 
one might think the Peers in these circumstances had no 
other alternative but to demand that a Referendum be taken 
of the electorate before they sanction the Finance Act, 
especially as a General Election might only give a false 
verdict upon the issue; and it is inconceivable that any serious 
politician could object to this course. Possibly it might be 
wiser to give the country a taste of Socialism and burdensome 
taxation. It is curious to watch how Radicals who never tire 
of talking about the rights of the people avoid making any 
allusion to the over-representation of Ireland. At heart 
England appears to be Conservative, Scotland and Wales 
Radizal, Ireland lawless and irresponsible. In a few weeks 
we may see the edifying spectacle of the lawless and irrespon- 
sible holding the casting vote in the House of Commons, and 
the Mother of Parliaments reduced ad absurdum.—I am, 
Sir, &e., GEORGE BRUDENELL BRUCE. 

[ We have dealt elsewhere with the over-representation of 
Treland, and the need for the introduction of the Referendum 
as a permanent part of the Constitution —Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LAND POLICY OF NEW ZEALAND. 
[To tae Eprrorn ov tux “ Srectaton,”’} 
Si1rn,—As a New Zealander of over forty years’ standing, I 
cannot resist the temptation to express an opinion concerning 
the allusions made in the House of Commons to the Land- 
laws and taxation operations of our Dominion Legislature. 
I am neither a landowner nor a capitalist; but, having been 
born in this far-off country, of English parents, and being 
blessed with a family of six children, I may be permitted to 
express an unbiassed opinion upon the two subjects under 
review. In the first place, let me say that the prosperity 
enjoyed by New Zealand during the last two decades is due 
in asmall measure indeed to the “bursting up” land policy 
which a Government arrogating to itself the name of 
“ Liberal” was pleased to introduce. It is true that certain 
large estates were “resumed” by the Government with the 
assistance of borrowed money, and that in most cases the 
increased number of settlers placed upon this resumed land 
has meant the increased productivity of the soil. By the same 
process of reasoning, had the Government borrowed money 
and invested it in developing mineral or other industries, the 
output would have been considerably increased. It must be 
pointed out, however, that whilst, on the one hand, borrowed 
money has developed our land settlement, on the other, 
millions of acres of virgin soil have been allowed to remain 
untouched, and much of the capital borrowed, and upon which 
future generations will be required to pay interest, has been 
taken out of the country for reinvestment. Politicians may 
regard this as a sound business proposition. What would be 





thought, however, of a London landlord who, with & view 
increasing his turnover, were to expend millions of mone 
developing an already profitably occupied area whilst in the 
immediate neighbourhood he held an area which was 

. ‘ un. 
occupied? The cases, I take it, are parallel. The chief 
objective in New Zealand appears to have been to national 
the land at any cost, and thereby create an army of State 
serfs who shall be at the beck and call of the party in power 
That this objective has been partially reached is evidenced 
by the fact that many State tenants have felt compelled to 
record their votes from time to time against their own con. 
victions, and are now clamouring, from one end of the Dominion 
to the other, for the fee simple of their lands, that they may 
be relieved of political control and enabled to utilise their 
allotments to the best advantage and as they may deem fit 
To aver that the resumption of large estates has made for 
the permanent prosperity of the Dominion is to offer ay 
insult to the intelligence of every born New Zealander, for at 
no time during the past twenty years has there been so much 
unemployment, so much destitution, as at present. As 
matter of fact, the prosperity of the Dominion of lat, 
years has been due almost entirely to abnormal markets 
for primary products and to the expenditure of borrowed 
millions. 

Concerning the system of taxation obtaining here, the best 
that can be said of it is that it has removed the burden of 
taxation from the shoulders of the merchant and the middle. 
man and placed it upon those of the man upon the land. Ip 
the cities and larger towns we find huge mercantile structures 
and wealthy citizens cheek by jowl with the labouring classes 
in an impoverished condition ; while in the rural districts 
landowners, fearful of land, mortgage, and other forms of 
“Liberal” taxation, are curtailing expenses or endeavouring 
to quit their estates that they may leave the country. This 
is no word-picture, Sir; it is fact. If the land and other 
taxation of the Mother-country is to be based upon the laws 
which have obtained in New Zealand for the past twenty 
years, then all I can say is: “God help the Motherland!” 
—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR H. Viug. 

Wellington, New Zealand. 





THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM. 

(To rae Eprtor or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 23rd ult. “ Senex ” takes me to task 
for asserting that as a Nonconformist I prefer to vote for the 
present Government, notwithstanding that on some points I 
object to the Budget, rather than vote for a Balfour Ministry. 
He accuses me of want of courage in doing wrong to avoid 4 
possible evil in the future. My answer is simple. I never 
said the Budget was evil, and I look upon the return of a 
Balfour Ministry as a far greater evil than the present 
Budget. We Nonconformists were humbugged once over the 
Khaki Election, and we are not likely to run the risk of a 
second Balfour Education Act. I have no doubt that 
“Senex” .is quite unable to understand the feelings of 
Nonconformists as regards the Education Act of 1902. 
I look upon that Act as a far greater iniquity thas 
anything in the present Budget.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Moprerats LIperaL, 





THE BUDGET AND THE FAMILY. 
(To res Eprron or tes “Srecraror.”’) 

Srr,—Being an aunt wishing to free gifts to nieces from the 
5s. duty proposed by Clause XLIII. of the Finance Act, 
should a donor die within three years after making the gift, 
I should be grateful if “Coelebs Senior” will explain how, 
in the event of his death within three years, the stock trans- 
ferred to his niece will escape that duty. As the clause now 
stands, I may spend my income (on which all State and civic 
dues have been paid) in riotous living or gambling at Monte 
Carlo, but if I give £100 to a niece for a trip, or £100 for 
education, or £100 for a trousseau, and die within three 
years, my estate is to be charged 5s. on these gifts out of my 
income, which might have been thrown into the Thames with 
impunity.—I am, Sir, &e., R. 

[The uncle, we understand, gave his niece a sum of money 
in consideration of secretarial and similar services rendered 
by her to him. Therefore there was no gift, but merely & 
payment for work done, exactly like that made to a 8 rvant oF 
governess.— ED. Spectator. | 
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oo 
N POLICE AND THE DRAMA OF 
= CONFESSION. 
[To THE Eprron or tae “Sprecrator.”’] 

he questions repeatedly addressed during the past 
Session to the Under-Secretary of State for India regarding 
allege. misconduct on the part of Indian Police officers nearly 
all imply that suspected persons who have made confessions 
have done so under the influence of ill-usage, or even actual 
torture. It is in India far more difficult to elicit the real 
facts of a case than home-staying Englishmen can imagine, 
and the most circumstantial stories often fail to stand the 
test of cross-examination or investigation in the East. Act ual 
and deliberate torture is probably rare in India, though, it 
must be confessed, not unknown; but the fear of torture, 
accompanied by mild ill-treatment or deprivation of sleep, 
water, or food, is probably not uncommon, and amply 
sufficient to induce its not very sturdy people to confess 
freely to the most heinous crimes. 

As the student of the Oriental mind is well aware, the 
Eastern is often the slave of one idea, and the Indian police- 
man is no exception. He is probably much less dishonest 
and far more stupid than he is painted, for his head only 
contains room for one idea at a time, and that idea is that a 
confession is the one proof which is to be depended on to 
convince his official superiors that he has caught the right 
man. His mind does not travel beyond that goal. Witnesses 
may turn round and disclaim incriminating statements or 
cunningly introduce discrepancies which will give their 
evidence an appearance of falsity, but a confession once 
obtained, even though it be repudiated, rarely fails to secure 
the detective police the credit with their own Department of 
having run down their quarry. To such a length is this 
acceptance of the confession as evidence of good detection 
occasionally pushed that a superintendent of police, an 
English officer in charge of a large district, has been known 
to complain that, though his men hardly ever failed to trace 
a criminal, and though every criminal confessed, he could 
never secure a conviction in the Courts! 

The significance of this pathetic complaint will be readily 
grasped when the confession is regarded from the point of 
view of the trying Magistrate or Judge. The Indian Courts 
know that torture is occasionally used to extort false con- 
fessions. They therefore suspect every confession to be 
false, and, in practice, decline to convict on a confession unless 
it is strongly corroborated. In truth, many Courts probably 
regard a confession as some evidence that the charge is a 
false one. But the policeman has not to reckon with what 
the Court may think or do, he has to satisfy the officers of 
his own Department who are immediately above him. The 
result is that, when baffled in an inquiry and unable to find 
the real criminal, he produces a substitute who will confess 
on the distinct understanding that any “corroborative” 
evidence produced shall contradict every material allegation 
in his confession and ensure a galloping acquittal. It is, 
indeed, a debatable question whether an understanding is not 
sometimes arrived at with the real offender, if he can pay for 
it, whereby evidence is put forward to support a confession, 
perfectly true as to the essential fact of guilt, but carefully 
falsified as to every other detail, in order that the confession 
may be contradicted, and not corroborated, by the evidence. 
Frauds of this character upon Indian tribunals are not by any 
means unthinkable, and they will continue to be practicable 
as long as the police are permitted to make the confession the 
basis, instead of the apex, of a prosecution. 

The unsoundness of this habitual reliance on confessions is 
no doubt being gradually appreciated in India, and a year or 
two ago Sir John Hewett’s Government declared that in no 
respect was reform more urgently called for than in this. 
But Indian Administrations are singularly slow to move, and 
the education of the subordinate police is a tedious business 
which even improved pay and prospects will not effect in a 
generation. The truth is that the Indian Police suffers from 
being a Department, and its lower grades make most of their 
profits out of that fact. An Indian Department is a self-existing 
entity which is hardly controlled by public opinion and not at 
all by the criticism of another Department, such as the Magis- 
tracy or the High Courts. India has no Minister of Justice, 
holding the portfolios of both Police and Justice; nor is such 
an amalgamation altogether to be desired, because it might 
end in unduly subordinating the Courts to the Executive. 


Sr,—T 


But the Indian Police Department ought to be placed under 
the control of a member of the Viceroy’s Council who has had 
wide judicial experience, and would be able gradually to 
impress on all ranks the truism that the force exists, not for 
the limited purpose of catching offenders, but also to secure 
their just punishment, and that this object will not be attained 
by building upon the shifting foundations of the confessional 
statements which an Oriental, innocent or guilty, is only too 
ready to make when he is in a tight place.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. 





THE NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
THEATRE. 
(To rae Epiror or tax “Spectator.” | 
Srz,—The case for a subsidised theatre rests upon a great 
many arguments, but will you allow me to mention one in 
especial? It seems to have been overlooked by the writer of 
your note on the National Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
If you compare the financial side of the theatre with that of 
the book trade, the first great difference you find is this: that, 
roughly speaking, and without considering special exceptions, 
a book pays its way if it sells two to five thousand copies, and 
it can spread that sale over a good many years. A play ata 
good West End theatre does not pay unless it can attract 
fifty thousand or more spectators, and it has to draw them 
continuously in the first two months. Supposing these 
conditions were applied to the book trade, a moment's 
reflection will show how utterly ruinous the result would be. 
It would be invidious to work out in detail what authors 
would escape and flourish, but certainly the great bulk of good 
literature would be stifled at birth. One of the things that 
the theatre most wants is dramatic work corresponding to the 
more thoughtful class of novel, the sort that commands a 
circulation of a few thousands slowly increasing. I do not 
for an instant mean that the highly popular writers are 
bad—the names of Barrie and Kipling are enough at once 
to dispose of such a paradox—but I do mean that under 
theatrical conditions we should never have allowed Browning, 
Meredith, Hardy, Swinburne, or Henry James, to take the 
first names that occur to me, to have much chance of giving 
their work to the public. How are these conditions to be 
improved? What we want is to make theatrical finance less 
speculative, and less dependent on enormous returns. 
Economy will help, though we must remember that audiences 
accustomed to lavish expenditure will be apt to think every- 
thing that is not extravagant shabby. A system of abonne- 
ment will help; regular subscribers coming to their fixed 
seat every week will serve both to make the receipts stable 
and to raise the level of intelligence in the theatre-going 
public. And clearly the possession of a subsidy will help 
immensely, It will just enable a manager to get free from a 
terrible financial pressure to which no artist should be exposed, 
and will enable him to produce plays of a type—how shall I 
put it >—corresponding to R. L. Stevenson rather than Marie 
Corelli, to the Spectator rather than the Daily Mail. (It is 
not that I wish this latter class not to exist; but I want the 
former to have a chance also.)—I am, Sir, &c., 
82 Woodstock Road, Oxford. GILtBERT Murray. 


{Professor Murray’s letter is very interesting and sug- 
gestive, but is he not forgetting that a State subsidy means 
State management, and therefore l'art administratif? If the 
State subsidises, the State will apply the maxim: “He who pays 
the piper calls the tune.” A clerk in the Local Government 
Board or the Education Office, or some Committee of Notables 
appointed by the Local Government Board or the Education 
Office, will in the end say what plays are to be acted. The 
authorities aforesaid, acting with the fear of questions in 
Parliament before their eyes, will at best play for Shakespeare 
and safety. At worst they will favour the machine-made and 
conventional play. “The State shall be my governors, but 
not my critics.” That seems to us the guiding principle.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


Sou 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 
(To tae Eprror ov tae “Srecratror.”’) 
Srir,—For the army of unemployed—too many, alas! un- 
employable—who spoil the peace of our homes by their 
importunity we are ourselves largely responsible. We decided 
a generation or more ago that the whole nation should be 








educated. In a spirit of what we thought enlightened tyranny 
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we called in the police to drive the children into schools, like 
sheep into a pen. We provided costly buildings, and spent 
Javishly on their equipment, and at haphazard set men and 
women whose own education had been very perfunctory to 
teach the children. The two most important functionaries of 
State, said Victor Hugo, are the nurse and the schoolmaster. 
We thought we could improvise the latter. Education was 
to be free, the parent was to be relieved from all parental 
responsibility, and the child to exchange the freedom of the 
gutter for the close atmosphere of the schoolroom. The gutter 
education was not perfect, but in the rough-and-tumble some 
degree of self-reliance and independence was engendered. 
We desired in our zeal to forestall the fruit which can only 
come to maturity by the slow processes of Nature. 

The much-abused public school of that day did at least 
teach those self-reliant and independent qualities, united to a 
sense of community, which we were taught to regard as the 
inheritance of Englishmen. It was from the English home 
not yet debased by “week-ends” and frivolous extravagance 
that boys went out into the world to make or mar their own 
fortune. Our hasty legislators overlooked the fact that the 
home is the generator of character, and that to cleanse and 
invigorate the home is an infinitely nobler and harder task 
than to implant good habits in the school. The father and 
mother are the natural educators, and to leave them out, and 
even deprive them of the duties which they owed their off- 
spring, to ask not the sacrifice of a penny in providing 
mental and spiritual food for their children, was an initial 
blunder very difficult to mend. They have now been taught 
that the impersonal State is responsible. The institution of 
old-agé pensions, given indiscriminately without contribution 
on the part of the recipient, is another fatal step in the 
destruction of self-reliance. 

Organised Socialism professes to cure all these evils by 
making the State absolute mistress of a man’s destiny, and 
pointing out the exact spot on which he shall set his next 
footstep. There are to be no waifs and strays, because 
straying is to be made impossible. A man is not to order his 
own goings, but they are to be ordered for him. Human 
nature will rebel, and rebellion must be put down. Hence 
strife and misery. 

True Christianity, the spirit of Christ, is the only remedy 
for these evils, and the main business of the Church is the 
purification of the home. From the home of Nazareth, the 
despised village, came He who was subject to His parents, 
and proclaimed glad news for the poor. The poor man’s 
home is of greater moment than the stately Cathedral; the 
wealth lavished on rich adornments for the house of God, 
Whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, is diverted from 
the cause which our Lord had at heart,—the uplifting of the 
poor. The Primate has called the attention of Parliament to 
the pressing need of amending the Poor Law, a work of far 
greater importance than any of the legislative schemes which 
are sprung upon the nation by headlong enthusiasts. To 
weld classes together, to soften outlines and not to harden them, 
to combat at once the rich man’s luxury and selfishness and 
the poor man’s cupidity, to study the interests of the great 
middle class who silently mould public opinion,—this is the 
task and duty of the true politician.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Helensbourne, Abingdon. E. D. Stone. 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
(To THE 
Srr,—There appear to be some unhappy people who, while 
shuddering at the words “compulsory service,” yet feel con- 
strained to keep an uneasy eye on the North Sea. These 
waverers may find a tonic interest in the stoutly expressed 
sentiments of that fine old soldier, Sir Harry Smith, at the 
time of the war scare of 1859. The following passages are 
from his Autobiography :— 

“I would gradually enrol every man in England who 
has a vote, and teach them to shoot. That is all we require at 
present; plenty of time to talk of a little drill and embodiment. 
And as we may become threatened by war, I would enrol all game- 
keepers and their helpers as Light Infantry, or rather Rijlemen. 
I would enrol all the navvies, give them arms, but call them 
‘Pioneers.’ I would enrol all the Railroad men, not to take them 
from the rail, but to teach them to shoot.” 

“T would never talk of war, but thus show such a set of Bulldog 
teeth, as no sensible enemy would like the grip of. All this in aid 
of the Regular Army, the Militia, &c.” 

“ Arm the people, who have demonstrated their readiness. Place 
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such an armament under a system of organizati = 
ensure obedience. . . .-. . Thus would England ora 
prevent the melancholy exhibition of a Panic, as injurio a8 to 
ar ieeanghowt the world as it is degrading to her mee hag her 

tate. othing so well ensures the friendshi en 
irresistible power.” meee of nations ag 
Again, in 1860, Sir Harry writes :— 

“ My war-cry for England has ever been, Arm the 
Teaze not our youths as volunteers with the lentes ‘al 
few things are alone necessary. To march in quick-time, to me 
in column, form line, gain ground to the right and left, to advanes 
again in line, to extend and occupy bridges or walls: rally; 
square may be practised. Then, to be good shots. Pluck enough 
they have, and with prompt obedience, England’s regular arm 
so nobly supported, and its numbers so increased, can, may = 
wil} defy the ——. Let our watchword be ‘Arm the People.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Vv 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia. : 


would 





THE BOY SCOUTS. 
[To THe Eprror ov tux “ Srecrator,’’} 
Srr,—I should like to take advantage of your columns to 
make a few remarks concerning the Boy Scout movement, 
which you have of late in several articles so ably appreciated, 
and which promises to develop into such an important branch 
in the training of boys. The experience I have had of the 
movement has so far been confined to boys of the working 
class—slum boys in many cases—in one of the most thickly 
populated industrial districts of Manchester. Here the 
genius of the scheme is especially illustrated, and I would 
strongly urge the importance of adopting it in all similar 
localities. Boys in such districts, although they may be quite 
able to bear the expense, contrary to what many good people 
think, will seldom on their own initiative take advantage of 
the cheap excursions to the country of which the railway 
companies give so many opportunities, but rather prefer to 
spend their money on seeing some football match or a show 
at one of the second-class music-halls. In lack of either 
excitement, they “mouch” round the brightly lighted 
streets of the city. Now, however, those who enrol them- 
selves respond readily to the discipline, save up their 
pence to buy article by article of the uniform, and hail 
any suggestion to get out in the country or to one of the 
suburban parks to practise their craft. In this last respect 
might not our municipal authorities relax some of their 
restrictions to Scouts in uniform as to trespassing in the 
woods and the making of fires, &c., as it is only in such places 
and by such means that the boys can gain experience in pioneer 
work? Besides the good that accrues to the boys’ health in 
thus getting out of the city on all possible occasions, they are 
quite keen, and readily absorb any simple lessons or informa- 
tion as to the habits of animals and birds; they will also learn 
to recognise trees and rocks, and pick out at night many of 
the stars. Given suitable Scoutmasters or leaders, the educa- 
tional possibilities of the scheme are almost illimitable, and 
the moral scope quite as great. Boys inspired with such 
esprit de corps as the whole order imbues are easily receptive 
of all that is manly in religion, and if suitably taught 
and exemplified, the religion of Christ, apart from particular 
creeds, is perfect manliness. Scoutmasters, or those im 
authority of the patrols, cannot, however, be too keenly on 
the alert to keep the boys free from any “ gallery ” play, which 
there is danger of creeping into the movement, fostered by 
outsiders. I recently saw advertised on a playbill of a local 
music-hall that twenty Boy Scouts would give a turn. Such 
cheap advertisements, and the “coupon ” game which certain 
of the craft papers are promoting, cannot, I think, be too 
strongly discouraged. We do not want to manufacture 
bravoes any more than prigs, but simple, manly boys, with 
some knowledge of the laws of health and exercise, and of 
their country and Empire, its natural and political conditions, 
with the love of helping others, and, above all, with the 
strength of character which the religion of their Saviour gives. 
With your advocacy of Sir Percy FitzPatrick’s suggestion 
that the movement might find a practical vent in furnishing 
settlers for Rhodesia and other Colonies I am in full agree 
ment, and think the idea commends itself as being am 
especially happy one as a means whereby city boys can be 
induced to aceept the training for such a purpose. Just 
one further remark. There are also Girl Scouts. Might not 
plain, wholesome cooking be made a sine quad non in this 
branch of the movement, as such cooking is becoming a lost 
art amongst the poorer classes, who, to the detriment of the 
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«ace and the development of dyspepsia, nowadays prefer to 
obtain their meals from the fried-fish shop, &c., rather than 
trouble to prepare good meals ?—Apologising for the length 
of this letter, which my interest in the movement alone 


excuses, I am, Sir, &c., Boy Scovr. 





[To tas Epiron or tHe “ Srecrator,”’] 

‘Srr,—I should like, with your consent, to make some reply 
to your correspondent “Member of Victoria League,” who 
in your last number attacks the boys’ official paper, the Scout, 
which he condemns as being full of “hairbreadth escapes ” 
and “impossible descriptions of boys acting as amateur 
detectives.” I do not think I can do better than quote 
Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s own words :— 
“If you want to catch a fish, it is no use offering him 
the bait which you yourself fancy. So with a boy. If 
you try to preach to him what you yourself consider 
elevating matter, you won't catch him.” It is surely 
easy to apply those remarks to the object of the 
etories in the Scout. Your correspondent advocates school 
stories in place of “blood and thunder,” but it is plainly 
impossible to have four or five school yarns in one number. 
There is almost always one of this sort every week, and the 
zest is made up of a real-life adventure of some famous man, 
a yarn of some imaginary patrol of Scouts, a cowboy or 
xedskin adventure on the lines of Fenimore Cooper, and 
then the official Reports of the progress of the movement, 
descriptions of scouting games, articles on machinery, &c., 
and various topics of interest. Your correspondent cannot be 
wery well acquainted with the degrading trash that is studied 
by the average boy at present, or he would not accuse the 
Scout of not setting a high standard. No one will say that 
the Scout is perfect, but your correspondent can hardly deny 
that it is a very fair, and withal successful, attempt to give 
the British boy something to read which, without being unduly 
sober in a “grown-up” way, is really harmless to the boy 
bimself.—I am, Sir, &c., WaARRANT-SCOUTMASTER. 





THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator,”’] 
S1r,—Sir Walter Runciman forgets himself and the subject 
ef this discussion, and writes in a white heat of wrath with 
me personally ; but I do not choose to follow him. His letter 
in your last issue is instructive and typical of the blustering 
attitude adopted by many slipowners in their dealings with 
the officers and men who man their ships. 

Mr. Cuthbert Laws, on the other hand, finds that I have 
discovered “another Blue-book,” and have used it to evade 
answering his charge. That is absurd. I have but one, the 
Board of Trade Casualty Return which I quoted in my first 
detter, and the Board of Trade Statistical Record of Seamen 
for 1906. The figures I give are in each case taken from these 
books, and I know of no more authentic record. 

Mr. Cuthbert Laws has no belief in the quotation of “my 
alleged summary” of a Court of Inquiry on a missing ship. 
It is from the Times, and was sent to me by one of my 
mumerous correspondents undated. It refers to the ‘ Carnedd 
Llewellyn’ case. Iam told that I should be able to quote 
not “one but hundreds of findings” of Courts of Inquiry 
into these missing-ship tragedies ; but Mr. Laws must be aware 
that no public inquiry was held in these cases until the 
recent Order of Mr. Winston Churchill. 

And, Sir, Mr. Cuthbert Laws must know quite well that my 
letter was called forth in answer to a remark of your reviewer 
of my last novel; that both that book and its predecessor 
and my letter were written to draw attention to the fact that 
by Mr. Lloyd George's action in 1906 the legislation of 
Plimsoll was destroyed. A new and more hazardous load- 
line has been adopted; deck-loads may now be carried across 
the Atlantic by our’ships. I have written to draw attention 
to the “lame ducks” which pass out from our porte, insured 
and over-insured; to make people understand that we have 
endermanned tramps in our mercantile marine; and I have 
‘not written against seaworthy ships of any type or kind. I 
have pointed to our list of missing ships, and I have said 
that old ships figure very largely in that list and in the 
kindred list of “ founderings.” 

Neither of my critics has contested these facts. They have 


me with “slinging mud” at the mercantile marine, but you, 
Sir, and the British public will, I think, be able to read 
between the lines.—I am, Sir, &c., EDWARD NOBLE. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE HONEST OPINIONS OF MR. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. 

(To tae Epitor or tux “ Sprcrator.”’) 
Srr,—In your last issue there is a letter signed “G, P. B.,” 
with the heading “The Honest Opinions of Mr. Winston 
Churchill.” “G, P. B.” endeavours to prove that Mr. 
Churchill’s views on Socialism as set out in his book, “ My 
African Journey,” are inconsistent with his present views on 
that much-discussed, though ill-defined, “ism.” Surely it 
ought not to be forgotten that Mr. Churchill was bitterly 
opposed by a Socialist candidate at South-West Manchester. 
And, further, I have before me the Times of May 5th, 1908, 
setting out a report of Mr. Churchill's speech on this very 
question of Socialism when he was contesting Dundee. In 
fairness to him, and to those who agree with him and are 
not Socialists, I would respectfully ask you to quote the 
following :— 
“There would no doubt be many Socialists there that night, 
and while there were many Socialists for whose views he had the 
greatest respect, he would say to revolutionary Socialists that he 
recognised they were perfectly right in voting against him as 
Liberal candidate, because Liberalism was not Socialism, and never 
could be. There were immense differences of principles and 
political philosophy between the views the Liberals and the 
Socialists put forward. Socialism sought to pull down wealth; 
Liberalizm sought to raise up poverty. Socialism could destroy 
private interests; Liberalism would preserve private interests in 
the only way they could be justly preserved,—by reconciling them 
with public rights.” 
There is no inconsistency between this platform statement 
and the views of the President of the Board of Trade as set 
out in his book, “ My African Journey.” The two statements 
are consistent, and they are anti-Socialist.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


M., P. 












EPIGRAM FOR MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
(To tux Eprror or tae “Sprecrator.”’) 

S1r,—I received this epigram for the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer from a friend :— 

évy rais "Aydpvais*® Snuayoryixdy répas 

Tous yhy txovras Aodopei yiapyos by. 


—I am, Sir, &c., K. 





AN 





REMINISCENCES OF LECKY. 

(To true Epitor or tue “Srecrator."’} 
Srr,—My general sympathy with your praise of Mr. Lecky 
(Spectator, October 16th), together with my lifelong obsession 
by the daemon Boswellianus, may serve as my excuse for 
submitting to you some personal recollections. In 1871 my 
wife, having lately read the “ History of Rationalism,” asked 
Jowett if he did not admire it. “ Lecky,” was the disappointing 
reply, “seems to me to have more power of writing than of 
thought.” It is fair to add that Jowett has somewhere 
published a favourable reference to this very volume. But 
why did his trumpet blow such an uncertain, if not unfriendly, 
note? The answer will perhaps be that, if we compare Lecky 
with that kindred writer Buckle, we shall feel that, though 
Lecky’s style is far better, we find it more easy to see what 
Buckle is driving at. 

Personally I share in the general admiration for Lecky as 
an historian. His work on European Morals seemed to me 
specially instructive, but his attack on Utilitarianism in the 
first chapter did not appeal to me. I once had the hardihood 
to hint to him that he seemed to me in one place to have 
confounded Utilitarianism proper—which aims at the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number—with that negation ol 
morality which aims only at the happiness of the individual, 
and which is sometimes miscalled Utilitarianism. He took 
my audacious comment with his wonted courtesy, and merely 
said: “ If I confounded those two views, it was unconsciously. 
I thought I had carefully distinguished them.” One unusual 
opinion on this matter he and I held in common. To give my 
best statement of the point, I must resort to the graceless 
practice of self-quotati-n:— 

“ Mill insists that the Utilitarinan principle should be applied, 
not to man only, but to the entire sentient universe ; and certainly 








juggled with statistics and denounced angrily any attempt to 
.make a survey on sailing day compulsory. They have charged 
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it is less easy to show that the principle ought not to be so 
extended, than that, if so extended, it might involve a reductio ad 
euthanasiam. May it not be argued that, from the pbilozoic point 
of view, the existence of the human race is altogether a mishap ? 
Does the Unconstitutional Monarchy of Man minister to ‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’ of sentient beings 
(including earwigs and animalcules) ?” 

Lecky agreed that Mill’s principle might involve some such 
extravagant obligation as that of wholesale suicide ! 

You have reported Lecky’s quaint paradox about White- 
side: “ He is a most superb humbug, and I have an immense 
admiration for him.” I remember that my father once took 
me to thé House of Commons in expectation that I 
should hear Gladstone; but just before I entered he 
told me with a disappointed air that, instead of Glad- 
stone, I should hear Whiteside, who, when he made a 
great effort, was quite Gladstone’s equal. I heard a 
long speech from Whiteside, and afterwards thought— 
well, that my father must have been partial to him. 
Shakespeare, in the most perpetually misapplied of all famous 
lines, says: “ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” 
namely, “that all with one consent” prefer show without 
substance to substance without show. From Lecky’s mock 
compliment to Whiteside one might have expected that he 
would have felt an extreme admiration for Gladstone, in 
whom splendid eloquence and practical wisdom were 80 
incomparably untied. But, in fact, he regarded the great 
orator with disfavour. He was the “eminent historian” to 
whom I referred (Spectator, April 10th) as having spoken 
some twenty years ago of the advanced age of Disraeli and of 
Gladstone as the one bright spot on the political horizon. 
He went on to explain that Gladstone would sometimes 
introduce into a speech a broad proposition with a reservation 
which seemed only nominal, and that afterwards, if a change 
of front was expedient, the reservation became all-important. 
Lecky might have said that in such cases a pawn on the 
political chesshoard has been suddenly promoted to be queen: 
Exceptio fit regula. My dissent from Lecky’s comment on 
Gladstone has been stated in these columns,—a dissent founded 
on the necessity for statesmen te have occasional use of what 
Shakespeare called “indirection” and Tennyson called 
“ diagonalizing.” But this is not all. I thoroughly differed 
from the opinion expressed to me by my honoured friend Mr. 
Gladstone that genius cannot be “one-sided.” Rather, with 
the example of Swift before me, am I inelined to agree with 
Dryden’s melancholy line about “ great wits.” At any rate, 
a supremely great orator, such as Chatham, may be said not 
so much to possess as to be possessed by his genius. In fact, 
genius is apt to bea too “aviating ” ‘ Pegasus,’ which is restive 
under the hand of ite earthly rider (terrenwm equitem gravatus 
Bellerophontem), Perhaps the metaphor may be varied by 
saying that the divine or diabolic gift tends to exbaust the 
organism, and that, like consumption, it is sometimes a 
beautiful disease. 

Lecky spoke to me of Cobden's emphatic warning that we 
ought to strengthen our armaments if threatened with 
invasion ; but he doubted whether, under Cobdenite rule, the 
strengthening process would have been completed in time. 
Weakness glittering with wealth invites aggression. How 
might Louis Napoleon have dealt with us if our peace party 
had had its way? The point was well put by Palmerston 
when, being asked whether, if invaded, the English would not 
rise as one man, he made answer: “ Yes; and they would fall 
as one man.” 

Lecky cultivated his epigrammatic faculty with energy 
and success. He kept a notebook, in which he jotted down 
expressions which had struck him in leisure moments, and 
which seemed to him telling. He found that, when a 
pointed phrase of his had made an impression on his 
reviewers, it was generally one of the weapons, so to say, 
that he had kept in reserve,—one of the ready-prepared 
epigrams stored up in his wncommonplace-book. It may be 
well here to insert a short extract from “Old and Odd 
Memories ” :— 

“The following incident was told me by Lecky in somewhat 
whimsical illustration of his belief that, if religion were to dio out 
of all other European nations, it would still survive in Holland: 
A Dutch peasant was in sore straits about the impossibility of 
making his hens observe Sunday. He came to his pastor with a 

resent of eggs. He regretted, he said, that he could not prevent 
is hens from laying these on the Sabbath; but he made what 


amends he gould by giving them to God’s minister that they might 
be handed over to the poor and infirm. Lecky commended to my 





notice a rare Memoir written by an Englishman who had Visited 
Voltaire at Ferney. During his visit, his host told him that a 
stranger had called asking for some favour, that he himself was 
busy, but that he would be much obliged if the guest would 
interview the applicant and see whether he was to be trusted. The 
Englishman undertook the office. On his return, he expressed his 
conviction of the man’s trustworthiness; for he stammered, and 
no stammerer could be an impostor. ‘ Nonsense!’ exclaimed 
Voltaire. ‘Did not Moses stammer?’ Mr. Lecky playfully told 
me that he felt a sort of interest in Charles II. as the greatest 
miracle-worker in the world; for, according to the Court 
physician, he cured some 90,000 persons of the king’s evil. In 
a like spirit he added that no evidence can be drawn from this odd 
miracle in support of either of the rival Churches; for credulous 
sufferers were touched by Catholic or Protestant kings with equal 
Lockhart, himself a sort of half-Boswell to Seott 

spoke contemptuously of the real Boswell and of what may he 
termed the Boswellian class. Mr. Lecky, too, the last time that I 
had the pleasure of seeing him, showed no sympathy for those 
recorders of conversations and moral embalmers of the dead. 
Indeed, I only half-convinced him that Johnson ought to thank 
his biographer if he chanced to meet him in the Elysian Fields. 
The views which I then expressed had been forestalled by Sydney 
Smith when he wrote to Miss Berry: ‘Ah! if Providence would 
but give us more Boswells.’ ” 

Lecky carried his anti-Boswellian bias so far as to say that 
the risk of being, as it were, mummified in an unfriendly 
memoir gave “a new terror to death.” He reckoned himself 
to be a disciple of Carlyle, premising, however, that Carlyle’s 
mantle did not fall on him as completely as on some other 
disciples, such as Froude. It may have been owing to this cause 
that he and Froude differed so widely about Ireland, which 
Froude seemed to regard as a mere thorn in our side. In 
respect to that irritant or stimulant at close quarters, Lecky 
once made to me a remark which may be worth recording. I 
had asked why the Irish, instead of committing outrages, did 
not urge their grievances with calm reason. He gave a 
general assent to my not very novel suggestion, and then 
added, with his giraffe-bow, lit up by a kind and humorons 
smile: “But have not the Irish learnt long ago what such 
calm reason is likely to get out of the English Parliament?” 
In justice to both the combatants it should be added that 
Lecky spoke to me of Froude as “a consummate literary 
artist.” Let me sum up by saying that not only was Lecky, 
like Froude, a consummate master of style, but he was, unlike 
Froude, a very accurate historian, and that he was also a 
thoroughly high-minded and, me judice, a right-minded 
politician.—I am, Sir, &c., LIonEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Dunrozel, Haslemere. 





CEREMONY AND SUBVIVAL. 
(To tax Epiror or Tas “ Spscraror.””] 
Sir,—In your very interesting article, “‘Ceremony and 
Survival,” there is mention of shoeing of oxen in Sussex. To 
show that this was not confined to the Southern county, I may 
remark that there is a place not far from Stockport, called 
by the name of Hazel Grove, but formerly known as Bullock 
Smithy, where, I believe, cattle were shod when travelling to 
fairs. Some Cheshire antiquarian could probably give a 
fuller account than I can, but it seems a pity that the smug 
modern name should have replaced the old one so full of 
meaning.—I am, Sir, &c., RosErT Cross. 
Bakewell. 





WAYLAND SMITH. 
(To ras Eptror or THE “ Srxctator.”’] 
Srr,—In the article on “ Ceremony and Survival ” (Spectator, 
October 30th) Wayland Smith is said to be common ancestral 
property to Englishmen and Americans. The Germans and 
the Scandinavians, however, may claim a share in him. In 
the Wiclandsaga of the Edda, Wieland the Smith speaks ob 
his home as by the cliffs of the Rhine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM BaRNARD. 
8 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 





PERSONAL SERVICE AMONG LONDON POOR. 
[To true Epiror or tes “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—May we endeavour to enlist the sympathies of your 
readers in the following cause? A very encouraging response 
has been received to the recent appeal of the Personal Service 
Association signed by Lord Salisbury, Mrs. Asquith, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Mrs. Herbert Gladstone, Dr. Campbell 
Morgan, the Bishop of Southwark, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Mrs. George Cadbury, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mrs. Herbert. 
Samuel, Lord Edmund Talbot, and Mr. H. L. Woolleombe, 
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asking for helpers who will undertake to visit one or two 
families in the poorer districts of London under the carefully 
organised system of our Association. We are still, however, 
unable to meet the many demands made upon us by co-operating 
gocieties such as the Care Committees, Distress Committees, 
Charity Organisation Society, Health Societies, Play Centres, 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
&c., by whom the families are in every case recommended for 
visiting. The Association is strictly non-political and non- 
sectarian, all shades of thought being represented among 
our helpers, who find a common basis of action in the desire 
to make some contribution in service to the difficult problems 
of the day. We earnestly beg for the names of more 
volunteers in order to carry on a work the value of which has 
been demonstrated amply by the experience of the past 
winter. Will any one who feels able to respond send his or 
her name to the secretary of the Personal Service Associa- 
tion, 36 Tavistock Place, W.C., from whom all particulars 
ean be obtained ?—We are, Sir, &c., 
cpITH LYTTELTON . 
oak MARKHAM } Hon. Secretaries 

[We trust that the appeal of the Personal Service Associa- 
tion will obtain a very wide response. Personal service, not 
the throwing of pennies or guineas to the poor, is, as 
Chalmers pointed out ninety years ago, the true way. There 
is a moral as well as a mental telepathy. Those who can 
contrive to give a moral and intellectual stimulus to men and 
women who are faltering on the road of life are rendering 
a form of help to which there are no drawbacks.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





THE END OF THE HORSE. 
[To Tae Eprtor oF THe “ Sprctator.”*} 

Srr,—I have lately returned from a three weeks’ driving trip 
in my one-horsed dogeart through parts of Somerset, Dorset, 
Hants, Wiltshire, travelling some two hundred and forty miles 
along the highways. I was very much struck by the almost 
total disappearance of our faithful, once-loved friend the 
horse. In the course of my travels it was necessary to feed 
my roadster at various halting-places during the day, and of 
course stay somewhere at night. At all the hotels there is 
good stabling, in some places suites of loose-boxes, stalls, 
harness-sooms, grooms’ rooms, &c., but in only one of them 
did I see a horse, which belonged to a lady who was driving 
her children. On the roads I met one gentleman driving a 
waggonette and pair of horses. The total number of horses 
I met, therefore, in my somewhat prolonged drive was three 
I drove myself and looked personally after the feeding of my 
horse, and am therefore not speaking from hearsay. Of course 
in the hotel stables there is the usual poor old broken- 
kneed, heavy-hocked horse who drags the “bus to and 
from the railway station, and there are lots of governess- 
ears with Exmoor, Dartmoor, New Forest ponies buzzing 
about. None of these can, however, ever be utilised 
for cavalry, artillery, or even mounted infantry pur- 
poses. Our stolid, hardy, cheery London omnibus horses 
are friends of the past. But we must take comfort, not- 
withstanding personal experience, for hath not a Minister of 
the Crown declared quite recently in Parliament that the 
supply of horses for military purposes is ample? He intends 
perhaps in the immediate future to make cavalry charges 
across ploughed fields in motor-cars and perform vedette 
duties on bicycles. In the course of my rambles I talked 
much on the subject with ostlers and stableboys whose 
occupation seems gone, but one of them on parting relieved 
his feelings by saying: “ Never mind, Sir, in ten years’ time 
these motor-cars will be knocked out of time by the flying- 
machine.” That, however, does not satisfy me that we have 
sufficient horses suitable for military purposes in England at 
the present time.—I am, Sir, &c., E. B. H. 





AN HISTORIC TABLE. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.”"] 
Sir,—Associated with North Polar exploration interest is the 
table used by President Cleveland in practically all of his 
work at the White House, Washington. <A brass plate 
thereon bears an inscription as follows :— 

“ELM.S. ‘Resolute, forming part of the expedition sent in 
earch of Sir John Franklin in 1852, was abandoned in 
Lat. 74°41’ N, Long. 101° 22’ W. on the 15th of May, 1854. She was 





discovered and extricated in September, 1855, in Lat. 67° N. by 
Captain Buddington of the United States Whaler ‘George Henry.’ 
The ship was purchased, fitted out and sent to England, as a gift 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria by the President and people of the 
United States, as a token of good will and friendship. 

This table was made from her timbers when she was broken up 
and is presented by the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, to 
the President of the United States, as a memorial of the courtesy 
and loving kindness which dictated the offer of the gift of the 
‘ Resolute.’ ” 

The white oak of the table, which is somewhat elaborately 
carved—Corinthian columns forming the corners—has become 
with age and sea exposure a rich golden brown. On it I saw 
Mr. Cleveland sign several of the most important and far- 
reaching of his Civil Service orders. Here, too, I believe his 
messages generally were written and signed. The ample size 
of the table gave Mr. Cleveland that space which he enjoyed 
in examining the documents submitted by the Cabinet, and in 
writing out by his own hand, as was his wont, the more 
decisive parts of his numerous public papers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Albany, N.Y. W. G. Ricg, 





A SQUIRREL’'S FERRY-BOAT. 
[To tums Epiror or Tue “ Sprcrator.”’) 
Srr,—Our Canadian squirrels do better than the Siberian 
variety mentioned in “E. M. W.’s” contributed poem by 
William Howitt (Spectator, October 16th). They do not come 
to grief if the bark should be wrecked, because they do not 
use these ships, They accomplish their purpose by swimming. 
Two summers ago on Lake Wapizegonke (Indian name for 
narrow water), in the Three Rivers District, Province of 
Quebec, we were intensely interested in watching one of these 
beautiful creatures making his way across the lake (there 
about one-eighth of a mile wide) using his tail as a sail, and 
combating with a beam wind; he would now and again lower 
his sail, and, changing his course, again hoist it, until, to our 
great satisfaction, he landed safely on the opposite shore, and 
shook himself merrily before scampering away. I might 
mention that amongst the watchers was Sir Wilfrid Laurier.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. W. Mupas. 
No 32 St. Peter Street, Montreal. 





SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “ Srecraror,”’} 

Srr,—As Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s family crest was a squirrel, 
his vessel was probably named in allusion to it, and not fro 
any poetic fancy (see Spectator, November 6th). In the same 
way Miles Morgan of Tredegar, who accompanied him and 
was lost in his expedition to America in 1574, commanded his 
own ship, the ‘Red Lion,’ evidently named in allusion to his 
family heraldry. Before the expedition started, Queen 
Elizabeth described Sir Humphrey as “a man noted of no 
good hap by sea.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


(To rae Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—May I point out two inaccuracies in the story of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and the ‘Squirrel’ as told in your corre- 
spondence column? The ‘Squirrel’ was of only ten tons 
burden, and Sir Humphrey was not “swept from her bows,” 
but “ the little ‘Squirrel’ and all within her were swallowed 
up by the sea” (Barrow’s “ Naval Worthies”).—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. K. Grit. 
Eversley, Poole. 





TYING CRAPE ON BEE-HIVES. 
[To THe ‘Eprron or THe “ Srectator,”’] 
Srr,— Having read several letters in the Spectator on the subject 
of bees, and recalling the superstition connected with tying 
crape on the top of the hive when a death takes place in the 
family, it occurred to me—Kashmir being a country where 
bee-keeping is almost universal—that I might by making 
inquiries find out if the same idea was prevalent here. The 
Lumbadar of the village was sent for, and by means of a 
highly intelligent interpreter I discovered the following 
details. Ifa member of the family dies, the owner or head 
of the house puts a piece of black cloth over the entrance to 
the hive (which is constructed out of a kilté, or mnd-covered 
basket), and for two months subsequent to the burial the bees 
are thus kept within to feed on the honey, and only liberated 
at the expiration of that time. On inquiring the reason of 
this, it was explained that the spirit of tae dead would frighten 
the bees, who would then either forsake their hive or die. 
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This more than corroborates the Western superstition, which 
appears in a more definite form here in the East, and it is an 
interesting fact that the same belief should be the mutual 
property of the educated bee-keeper at home and the primitive 
native of “far Kashmir.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kashmir. LoviE RICKARD. 





A MARTYR TO SCIENCE.—DR. J. H. WELLS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.”’ | 
Srr,—The death of Dr. John Herbert Wells last month at the 
early age of thirty adds another name to the list of those who 
have lost their lives in the cause of scientific medical research. 

After distinguishing himself in original research, Dr. Wells 
joined the Department of Therapeutic Inoculation at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, where this branch of treatment was advanced materially 
by his labours. 

In February, 1908, Dr. Wells undertook pioneer investigation of 
the treatment of glanders, and in the course of laboratory work 
which resulted in saving the life of the patient from this, till then, 
hopeless disease, contracted infection himself, and died, after 
eighteen months of suffering, on October 16th, 1909, leaving a 
widow and two small children almost totally unprovided for. 

Throughout his long illness Dr. Wells’s constant hope was to 
return to the work in the cause of which he had suffered so 
severely, He was held in high esteem by the members of his 
profession, and his thoroughness and personality won him many 
friends, as the obituary notice in the Lancet of the 23rd ult. 
abundantly testified. His life was rich with promise, and was 
— down with manly fortitude as the penalty of his scientific 
zeal, 

A Committee has been formed consisting of the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, the Earl of Dalhousie, Lord Justice.Fletcher Moulton, 
Sir Almroth Wright, M.D., F.R.S., and Messrs. H. A. Harben (late 
chairman of St. Mary’s Hospital), Julian G. Lousada, Edmund 
Arthur Smith (of the Stock Exchange), and Dr. W. H. Willcox, 
and they now appeal to the public for donations to a fund to be 
held in trust for Dr. Wells’s widow and children. 

The Committee (on whose behalf we write) feel strongly that 
in such a case as this, where a man has laid down his life in trying 
to relieve the sufferings of mankind, it is eminently fitting that 
some recognition should be made of his work, and they have full 
confidence that the public will make a ready response to their 
appeal, 

All contributions sent to the honorary secretaries and 
treasurers of the fund at 16 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
will be gratefully acknowledged.—We are, Sir, &c., 

DALHOUSIE Joint Honorary Secretaries 
Juuian G. Lovusapa and Treasurers. 








SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 


Wes have received the following contributions in answer to the 
appeal of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, on 
behalf of the deputation to the United States :— 


Lady Hooker .., .. £1 1 O| Home-Ruler ... ove 
John 8S. Gibb ... ‘ 0| W. Arthur Lupton .., 
Miss F. Buckley one 0| Mrs. Olive C. Burton 
The Misses Ellis .. ws 0| E. M. BR. “ me 
J. St. Loe Strachey ... o 0} Anonymous... 
Anon, Scotland 0} Miss L. Thomas 
z.8. on wn 0 | Subscriber ° 








NOTICE.—When Articles or ‘“ Currespondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


TO OUR MOTHER-COUNTRY. 
(From SoutH AFRICA.) 

In God’s cathedral huge as earth I stand— 
A child before an Empire's Altar High— 
O mother, mould and school our childish land, 
Thy cords of love in love yet faster tie: 
Our age is school-age—neither more nor less— 
Leave us not free to suffer or oppress! 


Lady of realms, an exile son I kneel— 
Within thy Lady-Chapel arched and strait— 
Guide exile sons thine own steep way to weal, 
Teach them what made thy little England great: 
Bring us to know, we know not righteousness, 
Leave us not free to suffer or oppress! 

A. 8. Cripps. 





BOOKS. 


LADY SARAH WILSON’S SOUTH AFRICAN 
MEMORIES.* 

“ ADVENTURES to the adventurous” is no doubt true, but 
adventurous though every member of the Churchill family 
be, Lady Sarah Wilson had an exceptional run of adventurous 
luck when she went to South Africa in 1895 and came in for 
the exciting times of the Jameson Raid, and when she went, 
there again early in 1899 and came in for the South African 
War. Altogether she has paid four visits to South Africa, 
but the first two were incomparably the most interesting, for 
during them history was being made at express speed. These 
Memories are the expanded diaries of one who, belonging to 
the “ ruling classes,” had the good fortune to be able to talk 
to every one worth talking to in South Africa, and who was. 
intelligent enough to appreciate the significance of all the 
events she witnessed and _ all the conversations in which she 
took part,and plucky enough never to let pasa an opportunity 
of being at the heart of things, no matter what the personal 
risk. Out of such qualities and conditions come interesting 
books, and this book is certainly interesting. It is simply 
“chat”; it is written in a go-as-you-please manner with. 
many signs of carelessness, as when Lady Sarah Wilson tells 
us in one sentence that some Boers were armed to the teeth, 
and in the next, in an inopportune metaphor, that all their 
teeth had been drawn, or as when she misspells such a well- 
known name as Goold-Adams. But there is also humour, 
as when she reeords that the late Mr. Ronald Moncrieff, who 
was “not blessed with a superabundance of this world’s 
goods,” hailed the prospect of a long siege in Mafeking 
as a means of economising. A book of this kind is at once 
appreciated and criticised best by liberal quotation. We 
imagine that Lady Sarah Wilson subscribes sincerely to the 
aliquid novi view of South Africa, for the strangest things in 
her life must surely have happened there. Here is a glimpse 
of Cecil Rhodes just after the Jameson Raid:— 

“ He said frankly that, for the first time in his life, during six 

nights of the late crisis he had not been able to sleep, and that he 
had been worried to death. ‘Now,’ he added, ‘I have thought the 
whole matter out, I have decided what is best to be done, so I am 
all right again, and I do not consider at forty-three that my 
career is ended.’—‘I am quite sure it is not, Mr. Rhodes,’ was my 
reply; ‘and, what is more, I have a small bet with Mr. Lawson 
that in a year’s time you will be in office again, or, if not abso- 
lutely in office, as great a factor in South African politics as you 
have been up to now.’ He thought a minute, and then said: ‘It 
will take ten years; better cancel your bet.’ I was careful not 
to ask him any questions which might be embarrassing for him to 
answer, but he volunteered that the objects of his visit to England 
were, first, to do the best he could for his friends at Johannesburg, 
including his brother Frank, who were now political prisoners, 
practically at the mercy of the Boers, unless the Imperial Govern- 
ment bestirred itself on.their behalf; and, secondly, to save his 
Charter, if by any means it could be saved. This doubt seemed to 
haunt him. ‘My argument is,’ I remember he said, ‘they may 
take away the Charter or leave it, but there is one fact that no 
man can alter—viz., that a vast and valuable territory has been 
opened up by that Company in about half the time, and at about 
a quarter the cost, which the Imperial Government would have 
required for a like task; so that whether, in consequence of one 
bad blunder, and partly in order to snub me, Cecil Rhodes, the 
Company is to cease, or whether it is allowed to go on with its 
work, its achievements and their results must and will speak for 
themselves.’ With reference to the political prisoners, I recollect 
he repeated more than once: ‘ You see, I stand in so much stronger 
a position than they do, in that I am not encumbered with wife 
and children; so I am resolved to strain every nerve on their 
behalf,.’” 
Lady Sarah Wilson asked Dr. Jameson “a very embarrassing 
question,” as she calls it,—viz., whether at the time of the 
Raid he had received a message from the Reform Committee 
in Johannesburg warning him that the time was not ripe for 
him to start. He gave no direct answer, but remarked: “I 
received so many messages from day to day, now telling me 
to come, then to delay starting, that I thought it best to 
make up their minds for them, before the Boers had time to 
get together.” Lady Sarah Wilson visited the field of 
Krugersdorp where the Raid came to its ignominious end and 
examined the hopeless position which the raiders had attempted 
to defend. She writes :— 

“One thing was certain: destruction or surrender must have 
stared them in the face. The kopjes on the farther side of the 
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am were bristling with Boers, and away on the veldt beyond was 
_— the Staats artillery. And then one realised a most 
pare of the Reform Committee, from their point of view. 
wg a forces, arriving hereabouts in hot haste, from a rapid 
De mention had been almost entirely without ammunition. We 
eae on ood authority that each burgher had but six rounds, 
vad that the field-guns were without any shells at all. During 
= night the necessary supply was brought by rail from 
Pretoria, actually right through Johannesburg. Either by 
ident or mature reflection on the part of the conspirators in 
that city, this train was allowed to pass to its destination un- 
molested. It proved to be one of those small happenings that 
completely alter the course of events. 


In 1899, during the events which led up to the war, Mr. 
Rhodes expressed the following opinions of Tord Milner :— 


ace 


«In the business I am constantly having to transact with him, 
connected with the Chartered Company,’ he remarked, ‘I find 
him, his mind once made up, unmovable—so much so that we 
tacitly agree to drop at once any subject that we do not agree on, 
for nothing could be gained by discussing it. I allow he makes 
his decisions slowly, but once made they are irrevocable. Mr. 
Rhodes used also to say he admired beyond words Sir Alfred’s 
hehaviour and the line he adopted in that most difficult crisis 
before the war. ‘ He assumes,’ said his appreciator, ‘an attitude 
of perfect frankness with all parties ; he denies himself to no one 
who may give him any information or throw fresh light on the 
situation; to all he expresses his views, and repeats his unalter- 
able opinions of what is required.’ ” 

We must quote another passage in which Mr. Rhodes revealed 
himself :— 

“Mr. Rhodes was always in favour of doing things on a large 
scale, made easy, certainly, by his miilionaire’s purse. Sometimes 
a gardener or bailiff would ask for two or three dozen rose or fruit 
trees. ‘There is no use, he would exclaim impatiently, ‘in two 
dozen of anything. My good man, you should count in hundreds 
and thousands, not dozens. Thatis the only way to produce any 
effect or to make any profit.’ Another of his theories was that 
people who dwelt in or near towns never had sufficient fresh air. 
During one of our morning rides I remember his stopping a 
telegraph-boy, and asking him where he lived. When the lad had 
told him, he said: ‘I suppose there are no windows in your 
you had better go to Rhodesia, where you will find 


eottare : 
’ 
>” 


as and where you won't get cramped ideas. 
At the outbreak of war in 1899 Lady Sarah Wilson was at 
Mafeking, and Colonel Baden-Powell requested her to leave the 
town. She did so, and suffered intensely, as might be expected 
of a Churchill, from tedium, as she was able to take no part 
in the great affairs going on all roundher. She was lodged 
not far from Mafeking; but her life there might have been 
no worse than tiresome if a carrier-pigeon which she sent 
off with a message for Captain Gordon Wilson (her husband) 
in Mafeking had not injudiciously flown into the Boer laager 
and there been killed. The Boers were now in possession of 
all the knowledge they required about her, and she was visited 
hy scouts who made her life actively disagreeable. Thereupon 
she decided on a bold move. She went to General Snyman, 
who was besieging Mafeking, and asked if she could be 
exchanged for a Dutchwoman who was in Mafeking, and who 
was said to be anxious to escape. Snyman refused, but offered 
to exchange her for a notorious Dutch horse-thief who was 
imprisoned in Mafeking. This proposal was made known to 
Colonel Baden-Powell, who rejected it. The letters on this 
subject from both Colonel Baden-Powell and Captain Gordon 
Wilson are very pleasing examples of the sang-froid which 
brings Englishmen through so many troubles. For some 
time Lady Sarah Wilson was held as a prisoner in the Boer 
camp, and it is pretty clear that if she was unfairly treated 
she never allowed her captors to forget it. She was not born 
a Churchill for nothing. All her tenacity was brought into 
play; she intended to get into Mafeking somehow, and she 
succeeded. At last a most welcome message came out of 
Mafeking to say that after all Colonel Baden-Powell would 
exchange the horse-thief for her, and she was escorted within 
But before we leave General Snyman’s 
laager we must quote a very curious episode :— 


the besieged lines. 


“On the afternoon of the fifth day that I had spent at the laager, 
a fine-looking bureher rode up to the hospital, and I heard him 
conversing in very good English. Presently, after staring at me 
for some time, he came up and said he had known Randolph 
Churchill, who, he heard, was my brother, and that he should so 
ike to have a little talk. He then informed me his name was 
pencer Drake, to which I said: ‘Your name and your 


like 
z.. con- 
versation would make me think you are an Englishman, Mr. 





Drake” ‘So I am, was his re ply. ‘Iwas born in Norfolk. My 
father and ¢ lfather before me were in Her Majesty’s Navy, and 
we are dese m the old commander of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time.” To this I observed that I was sorry to see him in the Boer 


camp amongst the Queen’s enemies. He looked rather sheepish, 
butreplied: ‘Our family settled in Natal many years ago, and 





I have ever since been a Transvaal burgher. I owe everything I 
possess to the South African Republic, and of course I fight for ite 
cause; besides which, we colonials were very badly treated and 
thrown oyer by the English Government in 1881, and since then I 
have ceased to think of England as my country.’” 

A most spirited picture of the siege follows. The callous- 
ness which familiarity with danger brings is well illustrated 
in the following incident. Stevenson has written of the 
indifference of people who live in the tremendous neighbour- 
hood of a volcano, yet the menace of Vesuvius or Etna is not 
quite so instant as the scream of a shell :— 

“One day a lady was wheeling her two babies in a mail-cart up 

and down the wide road, while the Boers were busily shelling a 
distant part of the defences. The children clapped their hands 
when they heard the peculiar siren and whistle of the quick-firing 
Krupp shells, followed by dull thuds, as they buried themselves in 
the ground. On my suggesting to her that it was not a very 
favourable time to air the children, she agreed, and said that her 
husband had just told her to go home, which she proceeded 
leisurely to do.” 
We quite agree with Lady Sarah Wilson that she did right to 
return to Mafeking. She had there a most comfortable and 
elegant bomb-proof shelter (see the photograph), and, besides, 
she has enriched our knowledgeof the siege with an impression, 
which is all her own, of the self-possession, good temper, and 
sportsmanlike cheeriness with which the place was defended. 





THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY.* 

We have to thank M. R. Deslandes of Bayeux for the happy 
thought of reproducing the famous tapestry on plates of fair 
size and at a very moderate price. The photographs convey 
a good impression of the original. The “word-for-word” 
translation of the text embroidered in the tapestry is not 
always quite so literal as the title-page implies; nor can we 
commend very highly the appended historical notes in English 
and French. This edition is stated to be absolutely complete, 
yet we are sorry to say that in four or five instances a small 
part of the tapestry has escaped reproduction; in four cases 
these missing portions are of real importance. Thus by one 
hiatus we lose the indication of the Latin text that it was to 
Hastings in search of food that the soldiers of William 
hurried; that the “literal translation” supplies the facts 
does not compensate us for the lost reproduction of 
the actual tapestry. A portion of the prandium is also 
omitted; this happens to deprive us of figures which (as 
we shall see when we describe them below) are of consider- 
able interest. The representations of Leofwine and Gyrth, 
and the name of the latter, are also lacking from the 
scene which pictures their death! A small but important 
section of the “fosse disaster” is likewise omitted. This 
is all very regrettable, and detracts somewhat from the 
pleasure we can take in welcoming an otherwise excel- 
lent and popular production for which we are grateful. 
Possibly questions of copyright have restrained the publishers 
from describing their work as we have advisedly named 
the present article; but Queen Matilda's Tapestry is a 
title which sounds badly in the ears of a student. The 
so-called “tradition” which ascribes the working of the 
tapestry to Matilda and her women arose, we believe, in the 
eighteenth century, about the time of Montfaucon. We are 
aware of no evidence in favour of, but of much against, the 
Queen’s connexion with the origin of the work. As Dr. 
Lingard and others have epitomised the proofs, we need not 
detail them here. The Bayeux Tapestry, as an historical 
document, possesses an interest so vast as quite to overwhelm 
any merely factitious attempts to increase its value, The 
date of its making is of great historical importance, and 
demands notice ; we may say at once that irrefragable internal 
evidence proves it to be a work (though not probably of the 
year 1066) so nearly contemporary with the Conquest that it 
may safely be treated as an authentic monument of the period. 
It is, of course, a rich storehouse of data for the student of 
armour, costume, manners, architecture. No less is it a valid 
chronicle of events, a record of a momentous period and a 
great conquest,—a record all the more useful because it 
happens to be pictorial. Let us examine some of its details, 
We shall choose to dwell rather on facts of sociological interest 
than upon the better-known facts of general history. 

After an interview with King Edward, Harold (hawk on fist 

* Queen Matilda's Tapestry: R 
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and collared greyhounds accompanying him) is shown riding 
with his towards Bosham. Next is pictured for 
us a most characteristic “hall” raised upon Romanesque 
arches, and approached from the ground by an external 
flight of steps. In this room Harold and his friends 
sit at meat and ply the bowl and the great metal-mounted 
drinking-horns (perchance, as the custom sometimes was, the 
very horns used also in the chase). Upon the steps one 
signifies by a gesture that time and tide obey no man’s 
bidding. Then we see men, wading bare-legged through the 
water, carry the hawk and two hounds to the vessel which the 
sailors are already shoving off. So, velis vento plenis, we see 
the ship of Harold come to the shores of Guy, Count of 
Ponthieu. Here, with much interesting detail, follows the 
detention of Harold at Beaurain. (In one little marginal 
picture a man with a sling scares rooks from land which is 
being harrowed.) We follow negotiations by which Harold 
becomes an inmate of the palace of Duke William. He takes 
part with the Duke in the expedition against Conan of 
Brittany; and we see him drawing some half-engulfed 
Normans out of quicksands near Mont-Saint-Michel. At 
length they come up with Conan at Dinan, and in a lively 
scene we witness the attack upon, and surrender of, the place. 
We look with interest upon this picture, for it portrays with 
extreme fidelity the common type of castle which, as we are 
aware, preceded (as it was also contemporary with) the well- 
known type of square Norman keep. A mound, artificially 
raised to a considerable height, is encircled by a ditch and 
bank. Upon the mound a wooden dwelling is surrounded by a 
palisade and turrets of wood. Access to the buildings is gained 
by a wooden bridge which reaches from the counterscarp of 
the ditch to a gateway in the palisade upon the mound. At 
the téte du pont another gateway bars the entrance. Next, 
the tapestry represents William “giving arms” to Harold 
after the old Teutonic fashion,—knighting him, infact. Then 
they come to Bayeux, “where Harold made oath to Duke 
William.” It is a scene, even in the primitive design and the 
embroidery of the “tapycer,’ fraught with much dramatic 
suggestion. Harold stands alone and uneasy with each hand 
upon a reliquary. William is seated holding his sheathed 
sword; his face is grave, yet not without a touch of triumph 
as his eyes rest upon Harold; and he raises a monitory 
finger. Behind the Duke two of his attendants whisper 
together. After this, we see Harold cross the sea to England 
and come to King Edward. Then we have a picture of much 
interest, the King’s new church of St. Peter’s at Westminster. 
Above the nave a hand is stretched forth from the clouds, 
suggesting, we presume, the recent consecration of the 
building. Next (out of due order, truly, but well placed to 
preserve the sequence of the subsequent scenes), we see the 
bier with the body of the dead King Edward borne towards 
the church. Two men carry bells in each hand beside the 
corpse, and mourners follow. Then is portrayed the death- 
bed of the King, where he addresses the nobles. In the next 
scene two men stund with Harold just outside the dwelling 
where the dead King lies; one points backward as though 
indicating the source of their authority, and “ here,” we are 
told, ‘they gave the King’s crown to Harold.” Shortly, 
there is recorded an historical fact which is interesting 
and curious. Just before, a crowd had acclaimed Harold 
King; here we see another crowd of people who, with 
uplifted heads and pointed fingers, gaze wonderingly at 
stella—the comet of the Conquest year. Here, not ill- 
pictured, we may see that strange (and then perturbing) 
visitant which at the present moment is once more approach- 
ing,—Halley’s Comet, as we call it, which will be visible to us 
in 1910. Small wonder, in those days of omens, that the next 
picture shows us Harold, deeply disturbed, taking counsel 
with a single friend, perhaps his brother. Here is no lengthy 
description; above—more eloquent than any rhetoric—blazes 
the star; beneath is inscribed the one word: “ Haro.p.” 


milites 


And now we approach the great battle, the battle of 
Hastings, which is the central incident, almost the subject, of 
the tapestry, and of which it gives so just and faithful, though 
compressed, a record. Duke William, counselled by Odo, 
orders the construction of ships. We see trees cut, planks 
smoothed with the axe, and carpenters busy upon the clipper- 
built vessels with their dragon prows. We see them drawn to 
the water; hauberks, helmets, swords, and spears, with casks of 
wine and other provisions, are carried to the ships, and 





Ts 

William and his host embark in their great navy. We see the 
ships with their parti-coloured sails, their cargoes of men and 
horses, and their rows of shields disposed around the gunwale 
to heighten the freeboard (how old a practice!), We see 
them come to Pevensey, disembark horses and men, and draw 
up the boats. (They did not burn them, as some have said.) 
Then men hurry to Hastings to obtain food ; sheep, oxen, aad 
pigs are killed, the meat is boiled or roasted, bread is baked 
and they proceed to the prandiwm. The servers take the 
meat upon the spits, and prepare to carry it thus on shields 
to the table, while a man with a horn “blows to meat” 
an example in the late eleventh century of the well-known 
mediaeval custom. (It is a portion of this interesting scene 
which is omitted in the present edition.) The Bishop blesses 
the viands, and a server carries bread in a napkin on his left 
arm. Now we see William holding a council of war with his 
half-brothers Odo and Robert. Then “at Hestrencacrasrra” 
they throw up a mound and build a castellum. Leaving 
Hastings, the army advances, and Duke William exhorts his 
men to address themselves “manfully and wisely to the battle.” 
Even as he speaks, they rush to engage theenemy. We seethe 
English wholly on foot in the close-locked formation of the 
“shield-wall.” (Behind, and defended by them, would be the 
half-armed soldiery, who in their turn gave weight and support 
to the armed front line.) We see William’s archers galling 
the English between the charges of his cavalry. Soon jz 
sketched, it seems, the result of that fatal rush of some of 
the English, who, stung and maddened by the arrows, broke 
their array in the endeavour to beat off their assailants. We 
see them, cut off, isolated, fall before the spears of William's 
vigilant horsemen. Again, we see the spear couched which 
laid Leofwine low as he wielded his byl, or poleaxe, with both 
Near by, Gyrth, the other brother of Harold, is 
pierced by a lance as, with shield clasped close, he thruste 
with his spear. Yet again, it is said, after the first disaster 
the whole English army broke their line, and, charging 
the Normans, drove them back. (They came in their 
flight, as one writer tells us, right up to the Duke.) And 
here in the tapestry we see many Angli et Franci together 
precipitated by the confused rush into the concealed “ fosse” to 
the south of the hill of battle. We see Odo in helmet and 
corium coat-of-fence, club in hand, seeking to stay the panic 
We see Duke William lift his helmet (the nasal of which hid 
his face) to disprove the panic rumour that he had perished. 
We see the rallied Normans returning to the fight ; and it was 
now, we judge, that the simulated flight of William’s whole 
army took place, and tempted the English to leave the hill in 
pursuit, there to be taken in rear and turned upon by the 
feigned fugitives. The tapestry shows the broken array of 
the English; we see “those who were with Harold” meet 
their fate; we see the archers advancing—we even see them 
shooting upwards—and Harold beside his dragon standard is 
pierced in the eye. We see the shields planted thick with 
arrows, yet the battleaxes still strike, even when the King is 
dead. But already the riflers of the slain are among the 
bodies, stripping them of their hauberks, gathering harness 
and arms, and disputing over the spoils. So at last the 
remnants of the English turned in flight, and thus (for it ends 
abruptly) the tapestry leaves us a last picture of unarmed men 
ahorse and on foot pursued by cavalry with bow and sword 
and spear. But on the field of battle lie the despoiled and 
naked bodies of the dead. 


hands. 





FRIEDRICH LIST.* 
Miss Hirst, a late scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
has made an excellent use of the opportunity given by the 
award to her of the Alice Hopkinson Memorial Studentship. 
She has visited Germany and made industrious research 
among the documents relating to the life and opinions of this 
great Protectionist writer. We could wish that the endow- 
ment of research always gave us a product as well justified as 
this very interesting study. In addition to a brief Life of 
List, we have here a translation of his Outlines of American 
Political Economy, written in 1827 during the early Pro- 
tectionist controversy; of his Memorial Addressed to the 
German Federal Council in 1819; and thirdly, of the 
Introduction to his National System of Political Economy, 


* Life of Friedrich List, and Selections from his Writings. By Margaret B. 
Hirst. With an Introduction by F. W. owe London ; Smith, Elder, and Oo, 
(7s, 6d. net. } 
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sed in Mr. 8. Lioyd’s well-known translation of that 
List’s own summary of his later theories. 
of the few professing economists who have come 
open in defence of Protection. ' He was un- 
man of energy and of genius. This account of 
his limited successes, his discouragement, his 
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work, and containing 
List is one 
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doubtedly a 


js labour, ‘ ; 
we nd, the adoption of his system by Bismarck, the 


agical e adhe 2 : 
a a united Germany—the political ideal to which 


realisation of 


his economic the , | 
deferred apotheosis as a national hero and patriot, contains 
\ 


more of romance than is usually to be found in the lives of 
the economists. om 

Mr. F. W. Hirst (the editor of the Economist) in an excel- 
lent introduction to his sister's book calls attention to the 
splendid inconsistency of List’s career — 

«To the Free Trader,” he says, List “is a type of reactionary, 
though he was one of the founders of a great free-trade move- 
ment—a movement for the consolidation of Germany which 
eventually destroyed more customs’ houses and more obstacles to 
trade than had been swept away even by the political whirlwinds 
of the American and French revolutions.” 

His doctrines, nevertheless, “would be altogether subversive 
of the so-called ‘ scientific’ tariff of modern Germany.” Thus 
he was in favour of protecting manufactures, but not agri- 
culture. He believed that infant industries, nursed into life, 
and so enabled to compete on equal terms with foreigners, 
could then be induced to relinquish their advantage. Had 
List lived to see the American tariff on woollens, the French 
and the German agricultural tariffs, he must have acknow- 
ledged how vain was this expectation. The motive power 
behind the tariff is never a spirit of philosophic contentment, 
but rather the “ chronic clamour” of self-seeking classes. Once 
established, the system strikes its roots deep. It is, however, 
an ill wind that blows no one any good. The difficulty of 
altering the status quo in any great manufacturing community 
is easily overlooked. “If I had been an Englishman,” List is 
reported to have said, “I should have been a Free-trader.” 
That this opinion is shared by the English, not only as a 
matter of conviction (we are a practical people and have no con- 
victions), but of obvious interest, will be discovered immediately 
when our Tariff Reformers begin their experiments. List had 
always before him, says Professor von Eheberg, who pronounced 
his eulogy at the unveiling of the Kufstein memorial, “as the 
goal of his endeavours universal Free-trade.” His advocacy 
of Protection for Germany and for America involved also the 
advocacy of Free-trade within an enormous national territory. 
The Protectionist side of his system had its rise in the condition 
of industry brought about by the long isolation of the different 
countries of Europe during the Napoleonic Wars. When the 
“long peace ” set in there was bound to be a weeding out of 
industries from scenes where their efficiency was impossible. 
A readjustment of the centres of trade was inevitable. The 
Free-trader’s contention is that this process is to the world’s 
advantage, and that international trade, being based on 
voluntary exchange, can involve no robbery. List admits this 
from a national, but denies it from a cosmopolitan point of 
view, and indeed the larger lesson was not easily learnt. The 
Legislatures were hard pressed by the clamour of those 
affected by the wider field of competition. They had, more- 
over, revenue to collect, and a tariff scientifically designed to 
keep imports out sometimes so far fails of its purpose as to 
provide a revenue by letting them in. In the establishment 
of a Protective system the plea of “infant” industries 
has always been urged. List, it should be observed, 
always looked forward to what he called the third period 

f national development (see p. 126), that enjoyed by 
England, when the condition of native industries would be 
ulliciently well established to warrant a complete system of 
ree-trade. History, however, seems to show that under such 
ditions manufacturers’ capital has a tendency to get 
invested in the wrong trades or in inferior methods of trade, 
and that the time never arrives when they are willing to 
forgo the assistance of a Protective tariff. 

The life and inconsistencies of List are at the present time 
extremely interesting. The principle for which he lived and 
laboured was the commercial and political unity of Germany. 
It is a strange freak of fortune, an almost unparalleled 
instance of the weakness of human reason when exposed to 
political bias, that by his own and common consent List 
must always figure in history as the protagonist and apostle 
of = commercial disunity of Europe and of the civilised 
wor. 
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LADY ST. HELIER’S REMINISCENCES.* 
THE agreeable art of reminiscence has not been very fortunate 
of late in its exponents. Too many samples have been wholly 
devoid of interest, and a few have had only the interest of 
scandal. The memoir is an easy type of book to write, 
and because of this fatal facility its value depends upon the 
character of the writer. An acid style and calculated indis- 
cretions cannot make attractive the essential commonness of 
a memorist. After many specimens of the art of the book- 
maker and the déclassé, it is with relief that we turn to 
Lady St.’Helier’s volume. In the first place, it is the work of 
a gentlewoman, and we have an old-fashioned partiality for 
the race. In the second place, it is the record of a life of 
most exceptional interest, written by a woman with a genius 
for appreciation. She formed a trait d’union between the 
most opposite temperaments and modes of life, because to her 
broad humanity and her quick sympathy there were no 
barriers. The story of such a life was well worth writing, 
if only for the pleasure which most readers will feel in the 
chronicle of so much happy and good-tempered achievement. 

We should rate the Scottish chapters among the best in 
the book. These later “ Memoirs of a Highland Lady” give 
a very vivid and curious picture of the Northern Highlands 
in the early days of the Free Church, when Scottish children 
were brought up on a Spartan system, and theological dogmas 
were intimate accompaniments of everyday life. Lady St. 
Helier’s family, unlike most of the gentry, was Free Church, 
and she remembers being made to cross the road because the 
Established Church minister, to whom she was forbidden to 
speak, was coming. Few parents nowadays even in Scotland 
would think it necessary to prohibit their children from opening 
a book like Essays and Reviews. Weare given tales of old 
superstitions and prophecies, and of the strange revivalists, 
like Mrs. Thistlethwaite, who appeared in the neighbourhood. 
Ross seems to have been a kind of Cave of Adullam in those 
days, for odd visitors were many, and among others came 
the Emperor Napoleon’s mistress, Madame Beauregard, to 
the scandal of the countryside. The young Miss Stewart 
Mackenzie went to England in her early girlhood, and, fresh 
from a remote Highland home, was quick to note and to enjoy 
the varieties of London society. We have never thought of 
Lady St. Helier as a “link with the past,” but assuredly 
her recollections take us a long way back. She remembers 
the Duke of Wellington; she has drunk “ Rebellion” port 
laid down in the year of Culloden, which we fancy few 
men living have done; she knew Lady Palmerston in the 
heyday of her salon. One or two of her reminiscences 
give us an odd sense of being close to another age. 
She has seen Lady Palmerston kissing her husband 
publicly in the lobby of the House after a sensational 
division. But best of all is one which Mrs. Norton told her. 
Once Mrs. Norton was dining with Lord Melbourne, and was 
told that she would meet three young men marked out for 
distinction. One was a clever young lawyer; another was a 
brilliant talker, very foppish and fantastic in his dress; the 
third was dark, sombre, and silent. The first was afterwards 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Chief Justice of England; the second 
was Disraeli; and the third became Napoleon III. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is what 
might be called its study in comparative sociology. Lady 
St. Helier knew the society of the “ sixties,” and she did much 
to make the society of the “nineties.” She has seen the 
complete upsetting of standards which did duty for two 
centuries, and no one is in a better position to estimate gains 
and losses. In the “sixties” gentlefolk did not dine at 
restaurants, men of good family did not go into the City, 
and society was limited to the nobility and county gentry, 
with a few of the leaders of the Church and the law. So 
Lady St. Helier says, but we are inclined to think that she some- 
what overstates the case. There were always “new men” in 
society ; the change is rather one of quantity than quality; but 
what is only too true is that money had.not the sinister power 
to purchase admittance which it now possesses. Perhaps the 
explanation is that people were less extravagant in their habits, 
and in consequence more sure of their position. The man 
who spent £1,000 on floral decorations for a ball was considered 
vulgar; now he would be applauded as a host who knew how 
to do things reasonably well. Cooks have improved for the 


* Memories of Fifty Years. By Lady St. Helier (Mary Jeune) Londons 
Bdward Arnold, [ 15s, net 
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better, and we no longer suffer from heavy, stodgy dinners ; 
but then the wine has hopelessly deteriorated, under the 
universal tyranny of champagne. Lady St. Helier traces the 
change to the democratisation of English politics by the 
passing of the Second Reform Bill. This was, no doubt, one 
cause, for both parties began to cultivate their masters; 
but a more important cause was the growth of large new 
fortunes and the increasing poverty of many of the former 
possessors of great wealth. A younger son wanted to make 
money, and the money-spinner had to be asked to dine. 
A more widely diffused culture also had something to do 
with it, for reasonable people began to discover that painters 
and men of letters were much more amusing than the 
average landowner. Lady Waldegrave, who succeeded Lady 
Palmerston as a leader of society, saw the change coming and 
welcomed it ; and let us add that Lady St. Helier herself did 
more than any one else to bring birth and brains together. 
On the whole, the new order of things is for the good. We 
are more tolerant than, and probably quite as witty as, our 
grandfathers, and we have far less chance of being bored. One 
kind of snobbery has been discredited, though new kinds keep 
cropping up. Even Postlethwaite at close quarters proves a 
harmless fellow with something to say for himself. But we 
have a great deal too much of Sir Gorgius Midas. 

From such a gallery of celebrities as Lady St. Helier 
gives us it is a little difficult to select. She used to sing 
Scotch songs to Carlyle, and he was godfather to her elder 
daughter. There is a delightful story of a tea-party at Dean 
Stanley’s at which Queen Victoria was present, when Carlyle 
sat himself down in the Royal presence and for once talked 
incessantly, so that the usually loquacious Browning was 
unable to get a word in. Huxley and Forster were intimate 
friends, and she tells how Forster came to call one day at the 
height of the Home-rule crisis when Parnell was in the house. 
A catholic taste will now and then give a hostess awkward 
moments. Home-rule was too burning a matter to allow of 
much fraternity among opponents, and we can understand 
that Lord Longford and Mr. Justin McCarthy, Lord Justice 
Mathew, Sir Edward Carson, and Colonel Saunderson, 
were not elements that mixed well. It strikes us as a feat of 
amazing courage to have asked Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Randolph Churchill to lunch together just after the Birming- 
ham election. A hostess, too, suffers much from guests who 
come on the wrong night, and there is a delightful story of Sir 
William Harcourt, who once dined out every night for a 
whole week in advance of his invitations. There are several 
Gladstone stories, but we like best the story of Lady St. 
Helier’s small daughters going behind the scenes at the 
Lyceum to listen to a Shakespeare play and finding the 
Leader of the Liberal Party there, oblivious of an important 
debate in the House. She remembers General Gordon as a 
“curiously listless-looking, nervous little man, with a sort 
of furtive look and expression as if he always anticipated 
something unpleasant.” There are excellent pictures of 
Cecil Rhodes, Sir James FitzJames Stephen, and a 
host of lawyers, from Lord Westbury to Sir Frank 
Lockwood. Some good Lockwood drawings are added, and 
a story, new to us, of his having spoken into a gramophone 
and delivered an imaginary speech in prosecution of a 
most distinguished fellow-guest. Misgivings seized him, 
and he asked the proprietor for leave to withdraw the 
record. What was his horror when the man answered: 
“Sir, I would not part with that record for millions 
of dollars. It will be repeated in my side-show in the 
Chicago and other exhibitions in America for many years 
to come.” Very good, too, are the sketches of the Fourth 
Party, of John Hay, and of Mr. Roosevelt. Who would 
recognise the late President of the United States in “a slight, 
fair-headed, ruddy-complexioned young man, rather short- 
sighted, with thin blue eyes, a fine strong head, and the most 
wonderful teeth I have ever seen in my life”! We must 
perforce forbear from further quotation, for there is little in 
Lady St. Helier’s book which does not deserve it. 





ARMOUR AND WEAPONS.* 
Mr. FFOuLKES’s book, Armour and Weapons, is well worth 
reading. Not only does the author attain to the highest 
accuracy, but he contrives, even in the small space at his 





* Armour and Weapons. By Charles ffoulkes. With a Preface by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. With 12 Full-page Plates, and 52 Illustrations in the Text. 
Oxford; at the Clarendon Press, [6s. 6d. net. 
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command, to treat of armour insucha way that the student cay 
gather something of its real make and use, its place in war and 
the craftsmanship displayed in its construction. The handbook 
is designed to introduce the student and the general reader to 
a subject of immense extent and extreme intricacy, It i 
really astonishing to contemplate the fine capacity which ay 
ffoulkes displays in the selection of his material, and the skill 
with which he presents an epitome so well balanced and 
compressed of the most essential facts connected with the 
evolution of knightly armour. There is not a redundant word 
in a book which is a notable achievement. One slip of 
the pen is to be noted; on p. 97 “seventeenth” jg written 
where sixteenth century is intended. The interesting, but all 
too brief, preface by the Curator of the Tower Armonries 
Lord Dillon, may afford the present writer an opportunity 
to offer him that grateful tribute which every student of 
armour owes to perhaps the greatest living authority on the 
subject. 

In April of the present year we had occasion to glance at 
the evolution of knightly equipment, and we propose here to 
touch briefly upon another matter,—a matter not often dwelt 
upon, yet withal essential to a comprehensive knowledge of 
armour, weapons, and mediaeval warfare. We wish to draw 
attention to the equipment of the non-knightly classes. Ip 
1181 the Assize of Arms required every freeman of the laity 
worth sixteen marks in chattels or income to possess a 
coat of fence (lorica)—which may imply a mail hauberk—, 
helmet, shield, and lance. (The same is required from every 
knight’s-fee.) Men worth ten marks are to have the hauber. 
geon (aubergel), probably not of mail, iron cap, and lance, 
All burgesses and the whole community of freemen shall have 
the quilted defence called “gambeson,” iron cap, and lance, 
Horses, it may be remarked, are not named, nor are bows, In 
1252 the writ enforcing the Assize of Arms requires the man 
worth up to £15 in land to have the lorica, iron helmet, sword, 
dagger (cultellus), and horse; worth up to £10, haubergeon, 
helmet of iron, sword, and dagger. He who is worth a 
hundred shillings shall possess the same arms with the addi- 
tion of the lance, and the substitution of the “ pourpoint” for 
the haubergeon. Those possessing between forty and a 
hundred shillings in land shall have bow, arrows, sword, 
and dagger. ‘Those worth less than forty shillings shall 
bear the “falx,” gisarme, cultellus, and other lesser 
arms. All others who are able shall have bows and 
arrows. The Statute of Winchester, 1285, reproduces 
these orders without much change. It will be noticed that 
armour for the legs is not named at all. These ordinances 
of course represent an ideal in some measure; that 
they were really successful in permanently producing a body 
of armed men to be drawn upon when required by the King, 
we are hardly justified in assuming. In 1359 we meet with a 
different attempt. As a matter of fact, in this century and 
the following one the King was dependent for an army upon 
the men supplied by the Lords from their own armed retainers. 
The evolution of knightly equipment was continuous, and 
ended in a complete harness of plate; it was otherwise 
with the class we are now considering. For them the padded 
and quilted coats of defence which, as we have seen, figured 
in the documents of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
continued to be by far the most common defensive habits. 
This is particularly marked in the case of the English 
archers, who, it will be remembered, became more and more 
numerous as their usefulness was made manifest. At Agin- 
court they wore the padded and metal-studded defence known 
as a “pourpoint,” and carried swords. Through the fifteenth 
century the gambeson, pourpoint, jack, or brigandine was 
commonly worn by the archer; for head covering he used the 
bascinet (sometimes with the old camail attached), and later 
the salade. That the foot archer wore armour of plate to any 
extent it is impossible to believe; while the weight of the 
chain-mail hauberk, one fancies, would seriously incommode a 
man who needed absolute freedom of movement for his arms. 
Though we have given but the slightest sketch, perhaps we 
have presented the student with some suggestions for further 
thought and discovery if he cares to follow them out. 





THE HARVEST WITHIN.* 
A arzat interest attaches to Captain Mahan’s book, such an 
interest as must always attach to a clear and heartfelt 
By A. T. 





* The Harvest Within: Thoughts on the Life of the Christian, 
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rofession of religious faith by a layman highly distinguished 
* onetheological fields of thought. The book is not specula- 
— The author wishes it clearly understood that he 
i.e any other foundation for Christian teaching than 
rie the knowledge of God as set forth in the historic 
— and on these lines he writes of the Christian life. 
ny days many narrow-minded men of uncertain con- 
in seis in danger of forgetting how broad and strong a 
He tion for practical life is furnished by this form ef 
ae faith, and what a tremendous power it is for the 
vaibding up of character. How manly and forceful is the 
following paragraph about prayer :— 

«Prayer is inherently a force; demanding energy for its de- 
7 elopment and manifesting energy in its operation, So far as 
ncerns the development of character, which is the essence of 
ait nality, it is an exercise of the will strictly analogous to every 
a form of self-discipline,—to study, to control of inclinations, 
peeecione or self-repression of any kind. That it takes the form 
of simple words, uttered or unexpressed, and claims to issue in 
coomplishment of deeds, effecting consequences in which the end 
seams wholly disproportioned to the means, makes it in no sense 
exceptional to experience. Transformation of energy is not even 
an unscientific conception; the touching of a button explodes a 
charge which wrecks a reef. Prayer undoubtedly claims not only 
to affect spiritual conditions by spiritual means, but material con- 
ditions as well ; either directly, or through a series of intermediate 
causes, as may please God.” 

After reading this we shall be sure that Captain Mahan takes 
no enervating view of the doctrine of heredity. Weaknesses 
of character are to be regarded, not as desperate misfortunes, 
but as “God's opportunity,” and not merely that, but as 
“His method and means for elaborating a nature superior to 
that which would be possible to one created perfect in 
strength.” Faith inthe Creed of Christendom will, Captain 
Mahan believes, enable a man to move mountains, and will 
remove also that last stumbling-block in the way of the 
unbeliever, conceit. “There is no self-made man in the 
Kingdom of God.” 

We thank Captain Mahan for a piece of self-revelation 
which is in a high degree edifying and interesting. 





THE STONE AND BRONZE AGES IN ITALY 
AND SICILY.* 
Tue institution of the Craven Travelling Fellowship may 
fairly be cited in proof of the fact that Oxford is not neglect- 
fulof the duty of adapting her ancient endowments to the 
needs of modern research. She can point to a distinguished 
list of Craven Fellows (such, for example, as Mr. Hogarth) 
who have acquired by travel that first-hand knowledge of the 
sites and monuments of antiquity which is indispensable to 
the researcher in ancient history and archaeology. Mr. Peet's 
work deserves a high place amongst the studies with which it 
may fairly be compared. Wesometimes hear of the “ recent” 
revival of classical archaeology in Italy, and tend to forget 
that Italian scholars have been engaged for nearly forty years 
in laying broad and deep the foundations of a science of pre- 
historic archaeology and ethnology as far as it concerns their 
native peninsula, It is strange that amongst the workers in 
this field outside of Italy we find a Swede and a Russian, but 
no Englishman. Now, however, Mr. Peet has redeemed the 
credit of British scholarship. He has chosen a strictly defined 
subject—the Stone and Bronze Ages—and has worked 
unflinchingly through all the material, published and unpub- 
lished, in the museums of Italy and Sicily, thus acquiring 
the right to be heard on the chronological and racial 
problems involved. Wherever he differs from the views 
of the great Italian excavators—be it Colini or Pigorini 
or Orsi—he expresses his conclusions with modesty, 
and supports them with clear and cogent reasoning, 
and he can never be accused of haste in forming his 
judgments. For example, he evidently leans to the 
theory that there were close relations during the Bronze 
Age between Southern Italy and the Balkan Peninsula which 
may account for some resemblances between Italian products 
and those which have been found in Bosnia. We could almost 
wish that he had been bold enough to co-ordinate the facts 
which lend colour to this hypothesis and press it more strongly 


on our acceptance. In the meanwhile we have to piece 
together the details from different passages in his book. On 
p- 415 he is very clear as to the Balkan origin of “incised” 
pottery, and tells us that he found confirmation of his theory 
in a visit to the museum at Belgrade. In a later passage 
(p. 427) he speaks less confidently as to certain other traces 
of Balkan importation. On the other hand, on p. 395 he 
seems disposed to accept Cordenons’s explanation of the 
similarity between the products of the Veneto and those of 
the Northern Balkans by the supposition of identity of race. 
The problem is one which must be solved, if at all, by 
“scientific excavation ..... . with careful attention to 
stratification,” as Mr. Peet says. 

Mr. Peet is, we are glad to say, very decided upon one 
point, and that of cardinal importance,—viz., as to the 
“Italic ” character of the terramara folk. He expresses his 
regret that Brizio, the leading exponent of the contrary view, 
no longer lives to defend his case, but judgment has in reality 
gone against him. The terramara is beyond doubt the earliest 
manifestation of the spirit of law and order which made Rome 
queen of the world. But there remains a difficult question. 
What change or shifting of population took place in the 
Early Iron Age? Mr. Peet hardly does more than hint at 
his own views on this subject, which falls outside the scope 
of his Erstlingsarbeit. Is it too much to hope that he will 
attack the problem in a second volume? He owes it to 
himself and to the commonwealth of scholars to do so. 





MAURICE DE SAXE.* 

“Tus is the end of a beautiful dream!” said Maréchal de 
Saxe to Dr. Senac, sent by Louis XV. to attend him on his 
deathbed at Chambord. His was an extraordinary life, in 
some ways typical of that century which his biographer 
makes him describe as “an age of corruption, vilification, and 
lies,” the very air of which “is polluted”; in other ways 
belonging rather to an earlier time, a simpler world, and a 
more manly master. 

Students of the Seven Years’ War call Maurice de Saxe a 
hero. He was in every way a distinguished soldier: a first- 
rate tactician, a commander whom his men worshipped, 
ignorant of fear, superior to bodily suffering. Before the 
battle of Fontenoy he was suffering from dropsy. When he 
left Versailles for the seat of war, Voltaire, meeting him 
accidentally, asked him whether the journey would not 
endanger his life. He gave the fine answer—which we do 
not find in Mr. Trowbridge’s book—“Il ne s’agit pas de 
vivre, mais de partir.” Being too ill to ride, he was drawn 
on to the battlefield in a wicker chair; but impatience con- 
quered pain, for it appears that he won the battle on horseback. 
In his later days at the Chateau de Chambord, which was 
given to him by Louis XV. for his life, as a reward for his 
great services, he could not endure existence without the 
pomp of war, and a regiment of light horse formed part of 
his immense household, his court, rather, for this illegitimate 
son of Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland, and of Countess Aurora von Kénigsmarck—one of 
whose brothers was Sophia Dorothea’s unlucky lover, another 
the murderer of Mr. Thynne—gave himself all his life long, 
but particularly towards the end of it, the airs of a Royal 
Prince. 

Mr. Trowbridge chose a picturesque subject in Maurice de 
Saxe, one of the handsomest men and most dashing figures 
of the eighteenth century. We think it rather a pity that 
he has made his hero tell his own story in imaginary memoirs. 
The private life of Maurice de Saxe was extremely vicious, 
even for his time—Carlyle described him as “the favourite 
child of the Devil” —and there is something repulsive in the 
way in which he is here made to boast of his selfish 
mmmoralities, These may be the memoirs of a beau sabreur, 
but they are hardly those of a gentleman. 

However, the book is curious and readable, and the under- 
lying tragedy of such a life, brought to an end by the hero's 
own vices at fifty-five, will not escape those who read with 
understanding. They will also remember that Maurice de 
Saxe was the great-grandfather of George Sand through his 
daughter by an undistinguished actress, Mlle. Verritres,— 
Marie Aurore de Saxe, Madame Dupin de Francueil. 





—_. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW.* 

Tue University of Glasgow, founded in 1451, was junior by 
forty years to St. Andrews and senior by forty-three to 
Aberdeen. In its early days it was less prosperous than 
either of its rivals, the chief reason probably being that 
the Eastern coast of the island, in both Northern and 
Southern Britain, was superior in culture to the Western. 
Money was scarce; benefactors were slow in coming 
forward, and students were few in number and apt to be 
behindhand with their fees. The records were so irregu- 
larly kept that it is impossible to state with precision 
the acacemical numbers; Mr. Coutts, who, as having been 
formerly Registrar, knows as much about the matter as 
any one, thinks that in the most prosperous years the 
number of students did not exceed one hundred, and that 
the average may have been about a third of that total. They 
were largely clerical, some of them being already Abbots and 
Priors—lads of quite tender age could hold these dignities— 
and other scions of noble houses who were destined to an eccle- 
siastical career. The teaching, as far as can be made out, did 
not go beyond Aristotle and his commentators. This was not 
due to any limitation in the terms of the foundation. These 
as settled by Pope Nicholas V. included theology, civil and 
canon law, arts, and any other lawful faculty. The Reforma- 
tion gave an impetus to educational work in Scotland, which 
would have been more effective if its leaders had had their 
way. Those who are disposed to belittle Knox would do well 
to remember that he and his fellow-Commissioners of 1560 
recommended a scheme which would have changed the 
intellectual history of Scotland. Grammar schools in every 
parish, and Colleges for logic, rhetoric, and language in every 
considerable town, were among their recommendations. These 
probably meant what we now mean by primary and secondary 
schools. Scotland managed to get the first; the second she 
long wanted, and has not even now sufficiently secured. It 
is the lack of these that has so hampered the Universities. 
These have had to do the preparatory work which should have 
been done elsewhere. But for this defect it is difficult to 
imagine how far the intellectual energy of the country would 
have carried it. The thought will occur again and again as 
we follow Mr. Coutts’s narrative. The Scottish Professors 
have not been ineffectual—far from it—but they might have 
done much more if they had not been burdened, mentally and 
physically, by work which ought never to have fallen upon them. 
We have not been able to do more than call attention to this 
stately volume, with its copious record of corporate and 
personal achievement. 





SIR WILLIAM BROADBENT.+ 


WILi1AM BroapBent did not find his path of life smooth 
from the begimming. After a trial of his father's business 
—he was a small manufacturer of cloth—he was apprenticed 
to an uncle who was a medical practitioner in Manchester. 
It was not altogether a happy arrangement, but the young 
man had the opportunity of attending the medical school of 
Owens College, and of gaining not a little experience from 
patients whom his uncle ought to have attended. Though he 
achieved high distinction as a student, he failed to obtain any 
post which would enable him to set up in private practice. 
It is characteristic of the man that the failure seemed to him 
to demand an enlargement of his qualifications, and he went 
to study in Paris. Here he did not think much of the 
Ecole de Médecine, but found that “the hospitals offered 
a vast field for the acquirement of knowledge.” Among 
the eminent men of the time Trousseau was his favourite. 
Returning to London, he passed for the M.B. degree, 
winning a gold medal and a scholarship, and shortly 
after by his appointment as obstetric officer at St. Mary’s 
Hospital began his long connexion with that institu- 
tion. He was then twenty-three, and had as yet earned 
nothing. The hospital was not then a very flourishing institu- 
tion—“ the students of St. Mary’s might almost have been 
driven ubout in a four-wheeled cab ”’—and it was distracted by 
internal feuds. William Broadbent was not a universal 
favourite, but the majority of the governing body had the 
good sense to see that he was the coming man. In June, 1860, 





* A History of the University of Glasgow. By James Coutts, M.A. Glasgow : 
Jamey MacLehose and sions, [2ls. net.] 

+ Lue Life of Sir William Broadhen{. Edited by his Daughter, M. E. Broadbent. 
London: John Murray. (12s. 6d. net. 





he was made Curator and Registrar, and on the 
stipend of these offices, with a little private Practice sect: 
as a chloroformist, and taking pupils, contrived a oe 
however, requiring some help from home. In 186] A ny 
“For a day and a half I think I had only 34. or 44, and 4 
know when or how I was to get more.” The temptation — 
Australian Professorship with £1,000 a year was =a > 
in 1863 the appointment of physician to the General W ~ 
Dispensary was obtained, and in the following year he — 
a member of the staff of St. Mary's. But his income Was 
small and uncertain. In 1868 he mentions with » wt 
pleasure that he is to have £3 a week for six weeks for ja 
colleague’s work at an insurance office. Then things improret 
but not quickly. In 1876 he was making £2,000 & year: in 
1881, £4,000; before the end of his life it had mounted up, 
more than three times as much. We have given these Pe 
because they make a simple narrative of a long struggle which 
ended in success. But it must not be supposed that William 
Broadbent's thoughts eentred on money. He gave no little 
time to the science of his profession and enlarged its borders 
and he was anything but indifferent to politics and other 
public interests. All this and much else may be read in the 
Memoir, which may be well described as a notable chapter in 
the great human document of “ self-help.” 
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NOVELS. 


GREAT POSSESSIONS.* 

Mrs. WILFRID WaRD has not always been happy in the 
choice of her titles. The remarkable ability of her first essay 
in fiction was obscured by a pedantic label. But here ther 
is nothing wrong with the name and a great deal to praise in 
the contents... Great Possessions is a book with a serious aim, 
but it is rich in relief und contrast. A good deal of thought 
and observation has gone to its composition, but the style ig 
never laboured, or heavy, or precious. And while the form of 
presentation is attractive, the subject is one of perennial 
interest, and the leading characters hold the attention 
throughout. Alsothere is a larger proportion than is usual ip 
most modern novels of people who not only excite the curio. 
sity, but who claim the goodwill, of the reader. Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward does not subscribe to the fashionable view that it is 
impossible to render virtuous or normal people interesting, 
Lady, Bright is not so exciting a personage as Molly 
Dexter, but her gracious personality, at once unselfish and 
thoroughly human, has a compelling charm not less effectual 
than the subtler magic of her rival. 

The story opens in a manner which promises sensational 
developments—an apparently devoted and immaculate 
husband leaves the great bulk of his fortune away from 
his widow to another woman of whom she never heard— 
but if the plot is melodramatic in its outlines, the treat. 
ment is void of all extravagance and excess. When Rose 
Charlton married Sir David Bright, V.C., who was more than 
twice her own age, she mistook hero-worship for love. Still 
the marriage was not by any means a failure, and when Sir 
David was killed in South Africa there was absolutely nothing 
to prepare her for her undeserved humiliation. But it was 
not the loss of money that wounded her so much as the 
shattering of her belief in a man whom she had reverenced 
Asamatter of fact, Sir David Bright was more sinned against 
than sinning. When a young oflicer, though as a rule averse 
from female society, he had succumbed to a brief infatuation 
for a brother-officer’s wife, a thoroughly unscrupulous woman 
who had consistently blackmailed him for the rest of his life, 
and actually induced him, when after his marriage he came 
into a great fortune, to make the will by which his wife 
was cut off with a pittance. Sir David Bright, however, 
before going into action made a second will, in which he put 
things right, and while providing handsomely for Madame 
Danterre—the name under which Mrs. Dexter now passed— 
settled practically everything on his wife. But after his 
death his instructions were misunderstood, and the will was 
sent to Madame Danterre, while a brief unaddressed and 
unsigned message intended for her was despatched to his 
wife. Madame Danterre, a selfish valetudinarian living m 
sumptuous seciusion at Florence, counts for very little in the 
narrative. It is in the fortunes of her daughter to whom her 
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cends that its interest is chiefly centred. Molly 


a“ oved from her mother’s influence by her father, 
Dester, eves early girlhood in the charge of a virtuous but 
has spe? 


tic aunt in the country ina state of more or less 
ed rebellion. On becoming her own mistress, she 
repress ith her aunt and sets up for herself in London, 
ee wealth and her wits secure her a ready entry 
wail of fashion. Meantime Lady Bright’s best 
os ; A Edmund Grosse, a rich, unemployed, and clever 
friend, oA has assumed the réle of amateur detective, 
u.reTe a chivalrous desire to right Lady Bright, as well 
ager’ ~ suspicion tbat another and later will is in 
a® a ~ beginning his inquiries he is not even aware 
«ie Dester’e existence; but their paths converge, and he 
a drifts into the false position of exploiting his 
friendship with Molly in order to rehabilitate the fortunes of 
Lady Bright. Grosse’s attitude is strangely compounded of 
interest, pity, and suspicion, while Molly, flattered by the 
sitentions of so popular and attractive a personage, has 
already fallen in love with him when she discovers the motive 
of his interest. Hard upon this discovery comes her even 
more troubling enlightenment as to the existence of Sir David 
Bright’s later will, which is brought to her by an emissary 
from her dead mother. The selfish motives for secrecy are 
fortified by jealousy and wounded pride, and in view of 
Molly's ruthless egotism, the temptation to hold fast to her 
wealth is well-nigh overwhelming. But it is best to leave our 
waders to find out for themselves how Molly emerged from 
her painful ordeal. At her worst she is a type of adventuress 
rare in fiction, and there are traits in her character—notably 
in regard to her attitude towards suffering and sickness— 
which are at once unfamiliar yet convincing. Molly, in short, 
isan engrossing study of a mind naturaliter pagana, yet not 
insusceptible to higher influences. On a lower level of 
importance, but still excellently done, is the portrait of her 
friend Mrs. Delaport Green, the gambling philanthropist. 
And we have two admirably contrasted types of religious 
devotion in the young priest Molyneux and his blind colleague 
and adviser Canon Nicholls. The book is not without 
blemishes in construction, but they are venial drawbacks 
which in no way detract from its distinction of thought, its 
charm of expression, and its originality of characterisation. 


unsympatbe 





Bella Donna. By Robert Hichens. 2 vols. (W. Heinemann. 
4s, net.) —Mr. Hichens lays the scene of his new novel partly in 
London and partly on the Nile. His heroine is a woman who, 
having led a noterious life in her youth, persuades Nigel Armine, 
the owner of property in the Fayum in Egypt, te marry her. 
This she does partly because her popularity is failing, and partly 
because she hopes that Nigel Armine will succeed his brother as 
lord Harwich. The Nemesis of a great infatuation overtakes 
Mrs. Chepstow when she has become Mrs, Armine, and she falls 
into the power of a half-Anglicised native millionaire, Baroudi. 
Under his influence she attempts to poison her husband, who is 
finally rescued by an old friend of his, Dr. Meyer Isaacson. It 
will be seen that the subject of the story is not agreeable; 
but Mr. Hichens invests his book with a good deal of the 
glamour of the East, and his study of the “ Bella Donna” of the 
title is both clever and morciless. The figure of Baroudi is 
perhaps rather conventional, and the author does not contrive 
to make Nigel Armine, the unfortunate husband, particularly 
attractive. The book as a whole is a clever piece of work, and 
the reader has the consolation of reflecting that the fate which in 
the end overtakes the heroine is richly deserved. 

The Tragedy of the Pyramids. By Douglas Sladen. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s.)—The author explains in his preface how 
this book came to be written. He had read in a magazine 
the first two instalments of Mr. Hall Caine’s “White Prophet,” 
md it occurred to him to write a “counterblast.” He tells 
us accordingly what he thinks of the Egyptian Nationalists, 
f their foreign friends, and of the soldiers and civilians 
who administer the affairs of Egypt. His characters are types 
rather than individuals in disguise. Lord Clapham, the “ Little 
Englander” British agent, does not stand for any one in par- 
ni wlar, though he fairly represents a class, On the other hand, 
van Clims, & mixture of all that is worst in the Irish Nationalist 
and the English Labour Member, is too monstrous to exist. As for 
Mr. Considine, the Irish-American millionaire who subsidises and 
engineers the anti-British conspiracy, we must own that we do not 
wderstand him. We seo him first as an unscrupulous trader who 
‘a6 ruined thousands by his “ American Hardware Trust.” He 
eads by becoming something like a Bayard. We do not altogether 





like the story; some of the scenes might profitably be deleted. 
Still, on the whole it is “on the side of the angels.” And there is 
much in it to which we can give unmixed praise. There is the 
hero, for instance, Kennedy, a clean-souled, chivalrous man, who 
shows up Mr. Hall Caine’s spurious villains and no less spurious 
heroes. 

Stradella. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 
—Detailed criticism of the last work of Mr. Marion Crawford is 
perhaps out of place. It is sufficient to say that Stradella deals 
with the love story of a Venetian lady of the seventeenth century 
who runs away with Stradella the musician. The book is possessed 
of much old-world charm, and Ortensia, the heroine, is exceedingly 
attractive. The two bravi, Trombin and Gambardella, who play a 
great part in the events, are perhaps rather more conventional 
figures than their author intended; but, as a whole, the book will 
make Mr, Crawford’s readers more than ever regret that the pen 
has fallen from his hands, and that he will be the author of no 
more novels of Italy. 

ReapaBLe Noveis.—The Knight of the Golden Sword. By 
Michael Barrington. (Chatto and Windus. 6s8.)—A romance in 
which Claverhouse is the prominent figure. Cricket Heron. By 
Irving Bacheller. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A _ very lifelike 
picture of how a New England lad made his way to fortune.—— 
Kitty Aubrey. By Katharine Tynan. (J. Nisbetand Co. 6s.)— 
This is a quite charming story of goodness and beauty coming by 
their deserts. But is not Rosamund too odious? Deep Sea 
Warriors. By Basil Lubbock. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A 
powerful tale of “ Life before the Mast,” excellent as a preventive 
against the going-to-sea craze. Tess of Ithaca, By Grace 
Miller White. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—“Tess” is a striking 
character, but her roughness of speech and manner is surely 
exaggerated when she has dene so much to educate herself. The 
misconduct of Teola, again, seems improbable. Old Friends ané 
New. By Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—A collection of attractive stories. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Gospels as Historical Documents. By Vincent Henry 
Stanton, D.D. Vol. II. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. net.)— 
In his first volume Professor Stanton treated of what we may 
briefly call the history of the Gospels as we can trace it in the 
early and formative age of the Church; in this second part he 
examines the Gospels themselves,—he does not go, it should be 
stated, beyond the Synoptists. The question that meets us at the 
threshold of such an inquiry is—how did the teaching which was 
originally conveyed in Aramaic, for it is now generally conceded 
that Jesus spoke Aramaic, pass into a Greek form? One answer 
is to suppose an oral tradition. (Professor Stanton shows that 
Bishop Westcott’s authority does not go beyond a quite early 
approval of it.) This is rejected as inadequate. It does not account 
for the very strongly defined relation between Mark and the other 
two Gospels, both as regards what they have in common and 
what they have of their own. On the whole, the best working 
hypothesis seems to be that the writers of Matthew and Luke 
had before them a document identical with, or closely resembling, 
the present Mark; that they had also another common source, 
and, beyond this, something peculiar to each. It is not 
difficult to see that the writers of both the First and Third 
Gospels now and then toned down the expressions which they 
found in the Second. (A very obvious case, not the less striking 
because it is of little intrinsic importance, is that whereas 
St. Mark says of the woman healed on the way to Jairus’s house 
that she “ had suffered many things of many physicians, and had 
spent all that she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse,” Luke, himself a physician, according to tradition, makes 
the much milder statement that she “had spent all her living 
upon physicians, neither could be healed of any.”) We can give 
but a very brief and imperfect notice of this very excellent work. 
The author leaves nothing untouched. Who can fail to reflect, as 
he reads, how far we have moved from the standpoint of, say, fifty 


years ago? 





Tu Es Petrus, By the Rev. E. D. Stone. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 
6d.)—Mr. Stone argues that two passages in St. Matthew of 
which great use has been made in controversy, xvi. 17-19 and 
xviii. 17-18, are probably interpolations. They have a certain 
anachronistic look; it seems strange that our Lord should speak 
of a thing so remote from the understanding of His hearers, and 
it is a weighty fact that the word “ church” occurs nowhere else in 
the Gospels, and that in both cases we find St. Matthew adding to 
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the report given by the other two Synoptists. But then the best 
MSS. and all the versions have them. The external authority is 
without a defect. Are we entitled to set it aside? It is a 
dangerous precedent. We are in more sympathy with Mr. Stone 
when he treats of the Real Presence. It is, indeed, true that 
“recent developments seem to have tended to a materialisation 
of great spiritual truths.” To think of what the Eucharist is 
supposed to mean, and then to hear a preacher not only insisting 
on fasting reception—there are separate reasons for that—but on 
not eating for so many minutes afterwards! 


The Church and the Duty of the Hour. By John Huntley Skrine. 
<The Holywell Press, Oxford. 1d.)—Mr. Skrine urges on the 
clergy their duty in the matter of national defence. It is against 
them that the taunts about militarism are chiefly directed, and they 
must be content to bear any reproach that may follow. It is dis- 
heartening to read the foolish talk that is uttered at Congresses. 
Of course it is only what might be expected from men who have 
but a narrow view of the present, and no knowledge at all of the 
past. Still, we cannot but hope that the manliness and good sense 
of such thinkers as Mr. Skrine will prevail in the end. 


Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. Edited by J. E. 
Spingarn. Vol. III., 1685-1700. (The Clarendon Press. 5s. net.) 
—This is the third and concluding volume of Professor Spingarn’s 
work, The essays are twelve in number, the most famous being Sir 
William Temple’s “ Essay upon the Ancient and Modern Learning,” 
John Dennis’s “ Impartial Critic,” W. Wotton’s “ Reflections upon 
Ancient and Modern Learning,” and Jeremy Collier’s “ Short View 
of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage.” Collier 
goes very straight indeed to the point. Ifa modern Collier were 
to arise, he would find plenty of matter, for the comedy of 
to-day is more decent than that of the Restoration only in its 
titles, but he would have much to do in defending actions for 
libel. The present-day dramatist demands satisfaction, it would 
seem, if you say that his work is “tiresome.” ‘To say that it was 
“indecent ” might be as good as a full-page advertisement. 


Readings in American Government and Politics. By Charles A. 
Beard, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. net.)—Dr. Beard divides 
this work into three parts. Part I. deals with “ Historical 
Foundations,” from Colonial times downward to the development 
of political parties as they now exist in the United States. The 
substance is made up of original documents. The first accordingly 
is a despatch by which George III. constitutes the Government 
of New Hampshire, while the last is a formal recognition in 
Gregon of what we may call the political “caucuses.” Part II. is 
occupied with Federal Government in its various aspects, and 
Part III. with State Government. 


Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts. By Arthur E. P. 
Weigall. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Weigall 
is Chief Inspector in the Department of Antiquities in Upper Egypt, 
and he gives us here what we may call the private side of some 
of his official journeys. The region with which he is concerned 
may be briefly described as lying between the eastern bank of the 
Nile and the Red Sea. The first journey related was to the 
quarries of Wady Hammamit. Luxor was the starting-point ; 
on the second day the party struck the old highway to Kossair, 
once a great trade-route between Egypt and the East, and 
on the fourth reached the quarries. These appear in a very 
early record of Egypt. One of the inscriptions, made by an cicial, 
goes back as far as 2675 B.C. Another records the name of Thethi, 
“chief pyramid-builder to the King,” a Sixth Dynasty Monarch. 
In 2000 B.C. an expedition of ten thousand men was sent to obtain, 
among other things, “an august block of the pure costly stone 
which isin this mountain for a sarcophagus.” In 1145 Rameses IV. 
came on a visit of inspection to the place. The whole force, including 
the workers, amounted to eight thousand three hundred and 
sixty-two, and nine hundred perished from hunger and exposure. 
Later on come the names of Persian and Ptolemaic Kings 
and of Roman Emperors. Blocks are to be seen addressed to 
various Caesars, but never despatched. From the quarries the 
travellers went on to Kossair. And here we find an interesting 
record of the Reman occupation. It is a tariff of tolls or customs 
to be levied from persons using the road. An able seaman had to 
pay five drachmas (a drachma is about ninepence), a soldier’s wife 
zwenty drachmas,—soldiers were allowed to marry, it seems, but 
the practice was penalised. A camel passed for an obol, but if the 
ticket had to be sealed two more obols were charged. Here Mr. 
Weigall tells us an amusing story. Apollonius of Tyana, when 
about to cross the Euphrates, was asked to “declare.” He replied 
that he had with him “ Temperance, Righteousness, and Courage.” 








The officer put them down as female slaves, and charged 
rate for them as “undesirable aliens.” The philosopher 
explain that these were not doulai but despoinai. Bewit 5 
badly fallen away from its old importance, It containg my i 
hundred people, the larger part of the population eet Ut five 
deported a few years ago to save them from starvation es 
is next to nothing todo. (We find the name ina standard aa 
1890 marked in as large letters as are assigned to Suakin, 4. . 
Bughire, and Shiraz,—the map covers an area of something lik 
fifty million square miles, and includes “Egypt and the Nile” . 
Turkey in Asia!) The book has many other interesting thin, ‘ 
it, things both old and new.—With this may be mention 
Gateway to the Sahara, by Charles Wellington Furlong (Chapman 
and Hall, 12s. 6d. net). By the “gateway” is meant Tripoli, th 
last town in Northern Africa remaining under Mohammedan - 
Mr. Furlong, to whom we already owe some picturesque or 
tions of North African scenery and life, gives us a most intereting 
account of the town and country, and adds to its attractions by 
drawings, the work of his own pencil, and photographs, His 
experiences make a very entertaining narrative. He was taken us 
a spy,—Tripoli is, not without reason, uneasy about its futuy 
What else could it be, having before its eyes the fate of Algiers 
and Tunis? But he was able to see much of the life of the people, 
His narrative of “Salam, a Hausa Slave,” is full of significance. 
Then we have an account of that curious people the Tuaregs, 
Less exciting chapters, but quite worthy of study, inform y 
about the occupations of the people, about the sponge-divers ani 
the esparto-pickers,—all the esparto, it seems, is exported to the 
United Kingdom. Finally, we have some descriptions of th 
desert. 
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Astronomical Curiosities. By J. Ellard Gore. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s. net.)—It would not be difficult to make a very pretty 
list of “curiosities” of the astronomical kind. \ How does it com 
about, for instance, that the dark side of the planet Venus jj 
visible? The answers are various: reflected earth-light, phos. 
phorescence of possible oceans, Aurora Borealis, and—greatest 
curiosity of all—artificial Wlumination! The Venusites light » 
their dark side to puzzle us. Then there are the “canals” 
Mars. Are they the irrigation system of a highly intellectul 
race of beings struggling hard to maintain life in the adverse 
circumstances of a decadent world? Can we signal to Mars and 
perhaps find out? Unfortunately, the bright side of the tw 
planets are never turned towards each other. Are there inhabi. 
tante in the planet? Possibly, if they are content to live with 
much more carbonic acid in the air than we have, and s0 gets 
higher temperature. What has become of the forty minor 
planets which have never been seen again after their fint 
discovery? Are the sixth and seventh satellites of Jupiter 
captured bodies which his attraction drew into his system? & 
the inclination of their orbits to the plane of the planets 
equator would seem to indicate. Possibly we may find two 
of the lest minor planets here. Had the Burmese astronomer 
discovered Uranus when they enumerated eight planets, the 
eighth being Rahu, which is described as invisible,—i.e., commonly 
for it can be seen. Mr. Gore has himself seen it with 
the naked eye. So much for the planets. When we come 
to comets and meteors curiosities still abound, and they av 
certainly not wanting in the province of the fixed stars. In this 
last there are what are called the novae, the stars which now an 
then blaze up, so to speak, from a low magnitude to a very hig! 
one. Tau Coronae, which displayed this phenomenon in 1866, mij 
be mentioned as an example. Not the least of “astronomc 
curiosities” is that “some of the greatest astronomers of moden 
times, Kepler, Newton, Hansen, Laplace, and Leverrier scarce!) 
ever looked through a telescope.” The late Mr. Proctor, whod 
as much as any man to popularise the subject, was an astronome 
of the study rather than of the observatory. 


80, 


The Problems of Transportation in Canada. By the Hon. J.P.! 
Casgrain, (Laflamme and Proulx, Quebec.)—This volume conta 
reprints of a number of speeches made during the last six yew 
by the author, who is chairman of the Railway Committee of 
Canadian Senate, The two questions which are discussed in the 
are the proposals for the construction of the “ National Trans 
continental ” Railway and of the Georgian Bay Canal. The latte 
is designed to serve not merely as a great highway for ship: 
between the Lakes and the Atlantic, but also as a means © 
generating an inexhaustible supply of electric power. Both th 
schemes, by lowering the cost of transport, shouki tend to reduc 
the price of wheat. But the railway will excite in Englao’ 
more interest than the canal on account of its strategic impor 
ance in providing an alternative, and perhaps shorter, route ‘ 
India. Such great public works as these are the concern of the 
Empire as a whole, 
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 -. True » Way of Life: a Reply to Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. 
By Edward Grubb, M.A. (Headley Brothers. 1s. net.)—The 
essays in this yolume, which appeared originally in the British 
Friend, are written from the Quaker point of view in reply to a 
‘es of articles reprinted from these columns and published 
under the title “A New Way of Life.” We do not desire to enter 
into a diseussion upon the merits of the book, for which a preface 
kas been written by the Bishop of Hereford. We may mention, 
however, that we have already dealt with one of the articles in it, 
«A Pagan Way of Life,” in our issue of September 25th. Our 
nt object is merely to draw attention to the book, and recom- 
mend it to those of our readers who desire to see the other side 


put with ability and sincerity. 
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Recollections of Grover Cleveland. By George F. Parker, LL.D. 
(The Century Company, New York. 12s. 6d. net.)—Grover Cleve- 
land was President in the Democratic interest from 1885-89, and 
again from 1893- 97. To most people in England he is chiefly 
known as having taken, to say the least, a very decided line in 
the Venezuelan business. We are not quite certain what Dr. 
Parker thinks about it. He quotes a letter from T. F. Bayard in 
which we see the words: “There is no question now open between 
the United States and Great Britain that needs any but frank, 
amicable, and just treatment.” Following this letter without a 
preak comes the following :—“ All at once and without warning 
the storm broke. In the middle of December, 1895, the President 
sent his Message to Congress about the boundary lines, long in 
question, between Venezuela and British Guiana, and announced, 
in terms neither mild nor inside the language usual to diplomacy,” 
that the claims must be submitted to arbitration. To send sucha 
Message “ without warning ” was a little strong. But it is idle to 
discuss the question here. It does not hinder us from recognising 
in Grover Cleveland a man of purposes that were as honest as they 
were determined. His apprenticeship to power, so to speak, was 
passed in the Governorship of New York State—he was Governor 
when nominated as the Democratic candidate for the Presidency— 
and here he showed no little courage. He vetoed, for instance, an 
Act which fixed at five cents the fares on the overhead railways. 
“To-morrow,” he said to a friend, “I shall be the most unpopular 
man in New York State.” Even before this, as Mayor of Buffalo, 
he had established a reputation as “a master of vetoes.” We are 
disappointed to see so little about tariffs. He had to face the 
very peculiar difliculty of having so much’money in the Treasury 
that the Customs-duties had to be reduced. One quotation we 
must make, because it throws no little light on the man’s mental 
constitution :—“ The Bible is good enough for me; just the old 
book under which I was brought up. I do not want notes, or 
criticisms, or explanations about authorship or origin, or even 
cross references. I do not need or understand them, and they 
confuse me.” Surely a man after Sir Robert Anderson’s heart ! 





New Epitions.—Poems by Mr. Gray. (H. Frowde. 2s. 6d. 
aet.)—This edition is reproduced exactly from the edition of 
1768. The two poems which appeared between that date and 
the death of the poet (1771) are given in an appendix. They are 
the “Ode Performed in the Senate House” and the “ Long Story.” 
——Keats: Poems Published in 1820, (Same publisher. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—The title of this reprint sufficiently indicates its nature. 
The publishers were Taylor and Hessey, and they prefix this note: 
“If any apology be thought necessary for the appearance of the 
unfinished poem of Hyperion, the publishers beg to state that 
they alone are responsible, as it was printed at their particular 
request, and contrary to the wish of the author.” The poem was 
intended to be of equal length with “Endymion,” but the 
reception given to that work discouraged the author from pro- 
ceeding. So we see what the Quarterly, “so savage and tartarly,” 
and its head executioner, Croker, are responsible for. Peacock’s 
Memoirs of Shelley, with Shelley's Letters to Peacock. Edited 
by H. F. D. Brett-Smith. (Same publisher. 2s. 6d. net.) 
~—Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Ilustrated by Gertrude 
Teese. (George Bell and Sons. 65s. net.)—The illustrations, 
tight of which are coloured, are drawn with spirit and 
are generally attractive——The Pickwick Papers. By Charles 
Dickens. Collected and Annotated by C. Van Noorden. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall. 21s. net. )—The “Topical ” edition, so called 
because “the object has been to produce an edition of ‘ Pickwick 
which shall form a complete topical commentary upon the life of 
the time.” This has been done by a careful collection of details, and 
by a number of illustrations, consisting of buildings, portraits, &c. 
The “extra” illustrations in the two volumes considerably exceed 
8 hundred in number. Altogether, this is a very praiseworthy 
effort, a valuable contribution to the Dickens cultus.—lIn 
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Alexander (G. B.) and Barclay (M.), Mountain Men, cr Svo...(J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Allen (G.), The Mastery of Destiny, 12m0 .............ccceccc0scere (Putnam) net 3/6 
Barnes (A. 8.), Blessed Joan the Maid, 12mo............... (Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Bedford (E. J.), Nature Photography for Beginners, 4to ........... (Dent) net 7/6 
Begbie (H.), Broken Earthenware, cr 8v0 ...........+... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Binton (M. Le R.), The Problem of Evil, er 8vo................... (K. Paul) net 66 
Brand (Hon. R. H.), The Union of South Africa, cr 8vo (Clarendon Press)net 60 
Broad (F.) and Markes (J. F.), My Pedigree, roy lémo ................ (P. Lund) 40 
Burton (J. B.), The King’s Mignon, Cr 8V0 ......ccccccccececceececececeees (Everett) 60 


Butler (E.), From Sketch Book and Diary, 8vo ............ ceseeeeee (Black) net 10/0 
Caftyn (Mrs. M.), Whoso Breaketh an Hedge, cr 8vo.....(Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. IV. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9,0 
Canby (H.8.), English Composition in Theory and Practice (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Chancellor (E, B.), Lives of the British Architects from William of 
Wykeham to Sir W. Chambers, cr 8V0 ............c00....000 (Duckworth) net 7/6 
Churchill (W. 8.), Liberalism and the Social Problem; er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 36 

k (D. .), Gold as TD _ cccnscqpenennnvenenenenenensesmenee (I. Pitman) net 12/6 
cur (C. W. L.), Very Far East, cr 8vo .-+--.(Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
Cox (Sir E. C.), My Thirty Years in India, 8vo ........... ... Mills & Boon) net 106 
Crane (D. B.), The Book of the Sweet Pea, cr 8vo ---(Lane) net 2/6 
Croiset (M.), Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 

(J. Ouseley) 26 





Dallas (D.), I. L. F.: a Detective Story, cr 8vo.. ‘ 
Davidson (G.), Stories from the Operas, Third Series (T. W. Laurie) net 3/6 
Dease (A.), Mother E rin, her People and her Places, er 8vo......(Sands) net 2/6 
Drummond (R. J.), Faith’s Certainties, cr 8vo .........(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), A Sense of Scarlet, 12mo ee ..(Heinemann) net 30 
Dyer (H.), Japan in World Politics, 8vo........ .»---(Blackie) net 12,6 
Dykes (J. O.), The Divine Worker in Creation d Providence, 8vo 
(T, & T, Clark) net 6/0 
English Narrative Poems, Cr 8V0 ......css.ssserseeseeeeeensensssseee (Blackie) 50 
Exultations of Ezra Pound, l2mo ................. ‘ (E. Mathews) net 26 
Farmer (H.), Mammon and Lady Margot, cr 8vo...... (J. Milne) 60 
Firth (C. H.), Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656- 1658 (Le mgmans) net 24.0 
Flint (F. 8.), In the Net of the Stars, 12mo ... (E, Mathews) net 2/6 
Forbes (Mrs. W. R. D.), Nameless, CF 8V0 ..........c0ccs0eeseeeeeeees (J. Murray) 6/0 
Formula Book of English Official Documents, Part II. .» roy 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Fox (S.), An Art Student’s Reminiscences of Paris in the Eighties, 8vo 
(Mills & Boon) net 10/6 
Franklin (W. 8.) and Esty (W.), Dynamo Laboratory Manual, Vol. I., 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 7 

Fraser (E.), Bellerophon, the Bravest of the Brave..... (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Friendship and Love from the Philosophers, 16mo (A. L. Humphreys) net 60 
Gamble (W.), Line Photo-Engraving, 8vo............... (P. Lund) net 7/6 
Gillies (e. H.), Netherlorn, Argyllshire, and its Neighbourhoad (Virtue) net 12/6 
Green (J. B.), A History of Bot: uny, 1860-1900, er 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 9/6 
Georgiades (D.), Is the Regeneration of Turkey Possible? (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Grundy (C. R.), James Ward, R.A.: Life and Work, 4to...(Connoisseur) net 7/6 


















Harris (L.), With Mulai Hafid at Fez, cr 8vo.............. (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Harrowes (W. H.), The Minister and his Work, 8vo .........(A. Melrose) net 3/6 
Henderson (J.), Electrotechnics, CF 8V0...........s0.ssesssssseeeeeeeeees (Longmans) 3 

Higgins (A. P.), The Hague Peace Conferences, 8vo ...(Camb. Univ. Press) 15/0 


Hogg (J. F.), The Angel Opportunity, or 8V0.................ccceeeeeeees (Oliphant) 2/6 
Hunt (A.), The Soul of the World, and Lighter Lyrics, cr —~ (K.Paul)net 36 
Hyatt (S. P.), The Northward Trek, 8vo . Melrose) net 10/6 
Ives (M. 1 ), Illustrated Phonics, roy lémo.. “eee net 2/6 
Jacob (V.), Stories Told by the Miller, er 8v0 (J. Murray) 60 
Jago (W.), Forensic Che mistry, IE (Ste vens & Haynes) net 5/0 
Jameson (J. M.), Ele aK. Practical Mechanics, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 6/0 
Jones (L.) and re ‘ard (F. 1.), The Manufacture of Cane Sugar (Stanford) net 12/6 















Kahn (G.), Auguste Rodin, £0110 ............ccccescceneeecseeseeesseneeeeees (Unwin) net 5/0 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), Quixote of Magdalen, cr 8vo . ; ...(Everett) 6/0 
Ladd (G. T.), Knowledge, Life, and Reality, 8vo ............ (Longmans) net 180 
Langbridge (V.), An Elusive Lover, cr 8Vo ......... seal (J. Milne) 6/0 
Leckie (J. H.), Authority in Religion, 8vo.. a ae T. ‘& T. Clark) 5/0 
Leo (B.), Astrological Essays, cr 8v0........... a "(L. N N. Fowler) net 3/6 


(Methuen) net 7/6 
(Methuen) net 16/0 
...(T. W. Laurie) net 15,0 
P of Rupert’s Land, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 21/0 


Lodge (Sir O.), The Survival of Man, 8V0  ......cscsossessess+es 
Lorimer (N.), By = Waters of Egypt, Svo 
Loti (P.), Egypt, 8 
Machray (R.), Life ‘of Robert Machray, Archb’ 





McNab (8.), Muripiku, aS ee -esee. Whitcombe & Tombs) net 15/0 
Marshall (H. E. ), The Child’s English Literature, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Maw (P. T.), The Practice Of Forestry, SV0.........0c.00esccersseseeee (Unwin) net 17/0 
Mills (E. E.), Church and Nation, 8vo ...... (Simpkin) net 10/6 
Mind of the Artist (The), cr 8vo............ , (« Yhatto & W — net 3/6 
Mirabeau’s Love Letters, DID ncccccccosesccsccocscoencencnese (A, L. Humphreys) net 12/0 





Mitchell (G. W.), Latin Composition Based on Caesar, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Moffatt (H. Y.), From Ship's Boy to Skipper, cr 8vo (A. Gardner) 3/6 
Moncktown (H. W.) and Herries (RB. 8.), Geology in the Field, Part I., 8vo 
(Stanford) net 5/0 
Monroe (W. 8.), Sicily, the Garden of the Mediterranean, 8vo (Bell) net 76 
Moody (W. V.), The Great Divide, cr 8v0.............000+ (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Nesbit (E.), Harding's Luck, cr 8V0 .............c0sese00+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Okuma (Count 8.), Fifty Years of New Japan, 2 vols. (Smith & Elder) net 25,0 
Olin (H. R.), The Women of a State pienanentn cr 8vo .........(Putmam) net 6,0 
Oppé (A. P.), Raphael, imp 8V0...........:0...0cceseseseeeeeees (Methuen) net 12/6 
Patterson (A. H.), Man and Nature on Tidal Waters, cr 8vo...... (Methu n) 60 
Perfect (H. T.), The Labourer’s Daughte r, cr 8vo .... Scott) 6/0 
Perkins (C. C.), Builders of Spain, 2 vols. 8V0 ................cccceseereenee (Be 1l) net 16,0 
Pick (B.), The Apocry phal Acts of Paul, Peter, ‘John, Andrew — Thomas, 

GBF GUO. .0.ccovcemocenrtocnscconentecsenesnuegovevepeccqunqnecnnnennesncese - Paul) net 6/6 
Pryce (D. H. ), A Diamond in the Dust, er 8vo ate yy & Long) 6/0 
Ramsay (Sir W. M.) and Bell (G. L.), "The Thousand and One Churche Ss, 

Re seeesee-(Hodder & Stoughton) ret 20.0 
Rankin (G. A.), An American Transformation System, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 60 
Real Life Picture Book (The), imp 8vo... ..(Dean) 3/6 
Reinach (8.), Orpheus: a General History of Re sligions, ‘Svo (He inemann) net 8/6 
Rowe (S. H.), Habit Formation and the Science of Teaching (Longmans)net 6/0 
Russan (A.), Mighty Hunters, cr 8vo............... (Longmans) 6/0 
Sainsbury (EB. B.), Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East India 

Company, 1640-43, 8vo EN (Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
Sampson (H. E.) , Progre ssive Redemption, 8vo (Rebman) net 12/6 
Scholefield (G. H.), New Zealand in Evolution, 8vo (Unwin) net 106 
Select Orations Illustrating American Politics al History (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Shackleton (E. H.), The Heart of the Antarctic, 2 vols. (Heinemann) net 36/0 
Shelley (H. C.), Inns and Taverns of Old London, 8vo (I, Pitman) net 7/6 
Silberrad (U.), Ordinary People, cr 8V0 .............0+.+ , (Constable) 6/0 
Simpson (FP, A.), The Rise of Louis Napoleon, 8vo .. (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Simpson (J. G.), Christus Crucitixus, cr 8vo ......... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Sylvan (F.), + Exercises for Health and Strength, cr 8vo ...(Nash) net 2/6 
Talbot (F. G.), Memoirs of Baber, Emperor ofIndia (A. L. Humphreys) net 21/0 
Taylor (I. S.), True Gold, er 8vo. (Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
Trevor (W.), Play Times ina Busy ‘Life, cr 8vo.. - Simpkin) net 3/6 
Vincent (J. E. ), The St ry of the Thames, 8vo. ..(Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Waithman (H, M.), Harvesting: Poems; i2mo . on eeseseseres(ks Paul) net 2/6 
Walker (W. S.), What Lay Beneath, cr 8vo............ seeveeeeeetd. Ouseley) 6/0 
Watson (H. B. M.), Romance at Random, cr 8¥0 ............0000+ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Wedmore (F.), Some of the Moderns, 40 ...........ccseessseees ..{ Virtue) net 15/0 
Westell (W. P.), Nature Stalking for Boys, cr 8vo (Dent) net 3/6 
Westmorland (Pris illa, Countess), Correspondence, 8vo...(J. Murray) net 14/0 
White (G. F.), A Century of Spain and yoni 1788 1898...(Methuen) net 124 
Williams (J.), Thomas of Kempen, 12mo (K. Paul) net 26 
Wolferstan (B. ), The Catholic Church in China from 1860 to 1907 (Sands) net 10/6 












a Sixpenny Dickens” (Edward Lloyd), A Tale of Two 


ves, 


Wood (W.), The Roar of the Sea, Cr 8V0........ccccccecesceeeseseereeeenees eo (Nash) 69 
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LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 








NAPIER NAPIER 
PRICES FOR 1910. 


From 1st November, 1909. 

The number of Cars produced by the Napier factory during the 
ast year has been MORE THAN THREE TIMES THE 
UMBER produced during any previous year. This large factory 

output enables us to give the perfect NAPIER workmanship and 

material at the following prices :— 

Noiseless Napier Chassis Prices with Tyres. 


H.P. No. of Cyls. Price. 
10 q £225 


Drive. 
Live-Axle 
Live-Axle 
Live-Axle (Special long wheel base) 
Live-Axle 
Live-Axle 
Chain- Drive (Special Colonial model) 
Live-Axle 
Live-Axle 
Live-Axle 
90 Live-Axle 
Special Grand Prix Speed Model, 6-cylinder, Live-Axle 


Three Years’ Guarantee with every Chassis. 
S. F. EDGE (1907) Ltd., 14 New Burlington St., London, S.W. 


ARAAAHAS SS po 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The enly Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical tors, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
- DENT and ep ° 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


ACCIDE N TS _ oF ALL KINDs, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSUKED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
6 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, Visas, Seorstary, 





i 
ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £0 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.0, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at 3 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax {s 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate. 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had we to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT Wis. General er, 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
SPEEDILY CURE 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, 
IMPURE BREATH, DIARRHCEA, &c. 
PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS. Highly recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession, Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, Is., 2s., and 4s, per tin; 
Powder, 2s. and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, 1s, 14d. tin. 
CHARCOAL CHOCOLATES.—Highly nutritious and digestible. May be 
enjoyed by those who find that ordinary chocolates cause indigestion or 
acidity. Recommended for children, Sold in tins, ls. each. 


J. LL. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


BULBS AND PLANTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 
Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MURRAY’S BULBS. 
MURRAY’S BULBS. 


Interesting Catalogue free. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed and tiulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, 6&E 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 











Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Harrow Garpey, Lonpox. 


ROWLAN D’S MACASSAR Ol 








MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and _ should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 





O LET at MONTANA s. SIERRE, VALAIS, SWIT- 

ZERLAND, in the proximity of Winter Sports:—(1) “GRAND 
CHALET,” comprising 9 bedrooms, sunny terrace, dining- and drawing-rooms, 
veranda, &c., &c. Electric light and central heating; furnished throughout. 
(2) CHALET “ JENNY LIND,” comprising 4 bedrooms, dining-sitting-room, 
&o., &. Balcony and veranda ; electric light; water in both Chalets.—Apply, 
Mons. M. ZUFFEREY, La Villa, Sierre, Valais, Suisse. 


1 ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
Ke FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants. Heated 
eens with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls.—For 
particulars apply to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 





fo INVALIDS & others in search of Perrect Cuomate for Winter & Serra. 
TF\ENERIFE.—To se Ler.—Casa Montana, OROTAVA, 
lately residence of English physician. Close to church and beautiful 
grounds of Hotel Humboldt; excellent sanitation and water supply; pretty 
verraced garden ; magnificent views; 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing, 2 reception ; large 





verandah ; 2 extra rooms in wooden house ; stabling ; some furniture ; £60 p.&.— 
“ CASA,” Grassendale, Southbourne, Christchurch, 








Schools, Eveniag * 


eligible for this 


H. 40, and for posts ) 
pe applications is ll a.m. on Friday, 10th I 
4. 


receiving 
he subject must be endorsed “ H, 


munications oD t 
lications should be made on the official Forms, to be obtained from the 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by the times mentioned, 
aceompanied by copies of three testim« 


EDUCATION OFFICER, 


AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED in January, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER. First-Class 
Honours at Oxford or Cambridge essential. 
3 Thirds, and a Fifth in last fifteen years.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ly ae in January, for the GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE 
) SCHOOL (Government 
Colony, an experienced MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS for French and 
French at least should have been acquired abroad. 
accent and conversational powers essential ; also teaching methods on modern 
lines. Salary £130 resident, and passage out paid on 3 years’ agreement.— 
with full particulars of age, education, degree, experience, &c., to Miss 
UNER, 59 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 
ANTED, ASSOCIATE EDITOR and EDITORIAL 
_ WRITER for reliable, high-class AMERICAN WEEKLY. Must be 
experienced and competent and able to furnish best references. 
ear, £300, to be increased subsequently, if services prove satisfactory. 
xcellent opportunity for capable man, 
age, whether married or single, and give references. 
proposal.—Box 374, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W 


ABERDASHERS’ 


German. 


outlay, 


of above pursuits 
Street, Strand, L 


Box 373, 
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gees tt 


he . 
gedermentioned positix 


District -— person appointed will be rec 
office, consisting of the 


to £600. 
= duties of the 
rformance of suc 


nalified in Mod 
‘icial Form. 

th December, 1909. 
“ District inapoctes- 


-d should enclose a stamped, addressed post-card. 

to beacknowe COUNTY. SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

) SCIENCE MISTRESS, with special qualifications in Chemistry and 
Candidates must possess a Science Degree or other equivalent 
Minimum commencing salary £120 a year, rising by annual 
ect to satisfactory service, to £220 a year. 
MISTRESS. Swedish and Remedial Drill, Salary 


fa 
Physics. 
entice. be 
increments of £10, sub 
=) Fall time DRIL 
£130 a year fixed. 


(c) Full _time DOMESTIC : 
Cookery, Needlework, and Hygiene. 
(3) THE COUNTY 5 

4) ASSISTANT-M ISTR 


increments of £ 


equivalent qualification. 


Applications (see 


Ap} 


All communications on 


employment. 


Biseation, 
0 


N & GUISELEY (NEW) DUAL SECONDARY 


yssve 


ACCOMMODATION ABOUT 200, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 


The Governors of the above-named School intend to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a Head-master to begin work after Easter, 1910, 

Candidates must hold a degree (preferably in Honours) from a University in 
the United Kingdom or British Possessions. 

Previous Secondary School experience is essential, and the possession of a 
Teaching Diploma will be an advantage. 

Applications, stating salary required, to be accompanied by not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be made not later than the 4th December, 
1909, upon a form of application which may be obtained from 


Guiseley, near Leeds. 


A,.OOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
WANTED for the commencement of the Next Term, JUNIOR FORM 


MASTER, able to assist in teaching English. 
to teach Swedish Drill. 


testimonials, 


10 Victoria Street, Goole. 


ply, 


——__— 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
LON DO N. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 


ns :— 
(1) DISTRICT INSPECTOR. 
tor at a salary of £400 a year, rising by annual increments of 
uired to give his whole time to 
nspection of Public Elementary 
Schools, and other Educational Institutions, and to the 
h other duties as may be entrusted to him. 
Preference will be given to Candidates specially 
ern Languages.—Applications (see below) must be made on the 
for receiving applications is 11 a.m. on Monday, 
All communications on the subject must be endorsed 
Candidates who desire the receipt of their applications 


appointment. 


The latest time 


Salary £120 a year fixed. 
ECONDARY SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, 

(a) 2SS specially qualified in HISTORY. 

fp) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS specially qualified in ENGLISH. 

Minimum commencing salary in each case £120 a year, rising by annual 
10, subject to satisfactory service, to £220 a year. 
dates for posts 3 (4) and (8) must also possess a University Degree or other 


below) for posts 2 (a), 3 (a), and 3 (8) must be made on 
2 (wn) and 2 (c) on Form H. 428, The latest time for 
Jecember, 1908, All com- 


mials of recent date. 

each subject must be endorsed as stated, and a 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed in every case. Can- 
yassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification for 


G, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
rth November, 1909. 





Secretary to the Governors. 





Preference given to one qualified 
Salary £14) per annum.—Application Forms may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom they must be returned on or before 
Thursday, the 18th inst., accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
W. T. SILVESTER, 

Clerk to the Governors. 





School has had Senior Wrangler, 





Applicants must state experience, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—Wanted in January, a FORM MISTRESS to teach 
CHEMISTRY and MATHEMATICS, with Botany as a subsidiary subject. A 
good degree and experience are essential. Salary according to qualitications. 


OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA. 

WANTED in January next, a LADY as Resident TUTOR, to take 
charge of the ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 
and experience in Teaching 
application to the PRINCIPAL. 
INDAU (Lake Constance)—REQUIRED immediately 
in German Boarding-School, ENGLISH GIRL 
RETURN for ENGLISH CONVERSATION, would RECEIVE excellent 
FRENCH and GERMAN lessons, sharing all classes with other boarders. Only 
ersonal and travelling expenses. 
Apply, Fraulein BURGER, Evang.-Téchter-Institut, Linc 

LADY, AUTHOR and ARTIST, will be glad to 
RECEIVE a LADY P.G. of like interest at her charming cottage in 
tiful country district, or a young Lady whom she might direct in either 
, if desired.—Apply, Box 372, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
ondon, W.C, 
RETARIAL—LADY DESIRES POST as Secretary 


EC 
S to Professional or Business Gentleman. Expert Shorthand Writer and 
Bookkeeping; intelligent and tactful. 


University Degree (or equivalent) 
indispensable.—Particulars may be obtained on 





16-17 years) who, in 


ven and required,— 





Good experience,—Apply, 


HE MANCHESTER MUSEUM. 
The COUNCIL of the MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY INVITE APPLI- 
CATIONS for the post of KEEPER of the MUSEUM. Preference will be 
given to candidates of not more than thirty years of age who are University 
Graduates in Natural History Subjects. Applications must be sent in before 
Saturday, November 27th.—-Information as to the duties and stipend of the 
post will be supplied in response to inquiries addressed to the SECRETARY of 
the Manchester Museum. 
\ ANTED in January, in a large Boarding-School 

(Church of England), a resident MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, 

able to prepare Girls in Maths. for London Intermediate Examination.—Apply 
to HEAD-MISTRESS, Welsh Girls’ School, Ashford, Middlesex. 
FXO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















{\ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
more profitable to grow produce under glass at home. Capital 
required, £1,000 to £2,500. Write for full particulars or call. 
HORTICULTURAL, 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgate St. Stn.), London, E.C, 
"Phone: 14832 Central. 


YATTERSEA POLYTECHNIQG, S.W. 
Principal: 8, G. RAWSON, D.Sc., F.1.C, 


MEAT AND FOOD INSPECTION. 
Dr. G. QUIN LENNANE, F.R.C.S., D.P.H., M.D.H. 
A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES will be held on THURSDAY 
EVENINGS, commencing November 25th, at 7.20 to 8.30, 
Fee for Course, 4s, 


SANITARY LAW AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Mr. R. DUNSTAN, M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P., Barrister-at-Law. 
A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES will be held on THURSDAY 
EVENINGS, commenciag February 10th, at 7.30 to 8.30, 
Fee for Course, 4s. 
Fee for both Courses, 7s. 
Por fall particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 
ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the Drapers’ 
Company, and other Entrance Scholarships of the value of £35 to £50, will be 
offered at an Examination to be held in MAY, 1910. 

Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination oran equivalent. 
Holders of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 
and to read fora Degree in Arts or Science to be approved by the Couneil. 

For Calendar and further particulars as to Scholarships, apply to the 
Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE, Westfield College, Finchley Road, N.W. 


FREER BBOK CGCoLis Gg ag, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


gpeserse HOUSE, EASTBOURNE., 
Principals—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
|: hited 34 HALL, WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special] 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 


p= URST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
7 above OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.) 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 
AS SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, November 9h. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


St LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Danchters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
qe anv ST. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


The Principal (Miss F. A. A. BISHOP) RECEIVES PUPILS in her house 
adjoining the College. High, healthy position. Special arrangements for very 
young children. Health first consideration Entire charge if desired. 


NT, MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head. Mistress— Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils a= for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 














Beeaenmewristn » we, oar @ Be 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A, (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. — 


Vy ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southenete Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING ‘a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment, 








The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 





Apply SECRETARY, 
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800 
S =. MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastios, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 

Principals : 

Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON,. 
Prospectus on application. 


TINHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 

College, 





Principal : 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary’s 
Paddiagton. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifleate Sage | and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
ou 


0O-EDUCATION.—SIDCOT SCHOUL 
OC SOMERSET. Founded 1908," WINSCOMRR, 
e 80 Boys. 64 Girls. Aves 11-18 years, 
Under the management of the Society of Friends, 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master. 


FL GME, EDUCATION GENTLEMAN and bis tas 
SISTERS would like to RECEIVE into their family small BOY 8 two 
Harpy home with loving personal care and sound education coun” Soe 
charze if desired. Adequate terms by arrangement, References ex, Entire 
—Address, ‘‘ REX,’’ Warley Cottage, Brentwood. exchanged, 
{PEECH AND LIP-READING.—HomeSchool ty 
kK Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social iti a” 
4 years ofage. Adults also received. Stammering and other defeete ~~ from 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BUL 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, ma 


\HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certifi mute 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special — 
- beautiful ae home. Under medical supervision. Education undertake, 
y experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE 1s 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. RICE WICKINs, 








qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obt d 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
eye oe H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £3 8s. to 26 6s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a tarm. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Revognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


There is a Loan Fund. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE- 
Presideat— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
ERSEY LADLES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


{\ DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


A.C.A.. 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2isr. 
V ALLASEY GRANGE SUHOOL, WALLASEY, 


CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistreas of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


QT HELENS, © LIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 








Home comforts com) ined with the Highest Educational Advantages. — 5 
Bg (OS ELSSS, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22xp to DECEMBER 20ru. 


( UTDOOR LiLFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gould Medallist K. LL. 5. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: 
LILY HUGHES-.JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prospectus. 








— 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOO, 
NEAB READING, » 





Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of k ‘ 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &. 4 park and playing. 
For Honeurs List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and othe 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 
" DpDaQwiitsu ~o 7 eee 
PSWICH SCHOOL 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Awarded on Public Schools Common Entrance Examination, November 25th 
and 26th. Papers sent to the candidate's own school. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
'INnHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
: 2 ee as 
E PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides. 


pen eB annually in March. Valuah» 
ospitals.—Apply, The BURSAR, 








separate Lower School. O 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and 
Epsom College. 

\T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for filling 
hk) about 5 VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on TUESDAY, 
November 30th, and the following days.—For particulars of the Examination, 
application should be made to the Bursar, Mr. 5S, BEWSHER, St. Paul's 


School, Hammorsmith Road, W. 

OB 2 2esc5 SCHOOL KENT 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £15 per annum for Boarders on 9th December. 

Classes for Army and Indian Police. London Matric. without extra fee, Recent 

successes: Woolwich Entrance 29th, Sandhurst Entrance, 3 London Matric. 

Fees 50 gs. Boys under 12, 45gs.—Apply WILLIAM 8S. LEE, M.A,, Head 

Master. NEXT TERM BEGINS @ist JANUARY, 1910. 


FBR REP Se. COLLEGE, 
‘J President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev, F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Bagineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH, 














GQ HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
——a apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
@euse 


, Sherborne. 
»§ CANTERBURY— 
'WELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 





YZ ING’S SCHOOL 


DECEMBER Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Glasses for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 


out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


I LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 





Healthily situated near the Moors. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, Jan 14th, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


RYPAt MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MA STER. 





Eyre COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE 


Heap-Master :— 
F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 
LANODOV ERY 


OV OOLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 


4 a: 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
__Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKSHIRE.—Rich 
foundation. Moderate fees. Valuable Scholarships tenable at the School 
and Universities. NEXT ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 
COMMENCES on TUESDAY, December 7th.—Apply to Rev. C. F. HUTTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
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ee 
LEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
RAD FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 
TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
Thorough General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 


; &e. . s 
AGENC. D and DELICATE BOYS, For Gentlemen's Sons only. 
YOTED to BaCe we an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20. 


jdent Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 

A staff of five is Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work on 
$5 papils. for wider experience. | . : é 

rs — levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, driving, 

Surveyins» ng, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Model Poultry 

shooting, uty and show breeding, incubators, trussing and shaping, pheasant- 

Farm, weit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &c. Good Engineer- 

, First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 

ing (othe driv en by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 

anc * 
Chemistry, Sc.» ncipal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.8._ 


Apply to i —— : = 
> RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
B ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, 

ONDS EXHIBITION, value 45 guineas per annum, and FOUR 








XHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas per annum, will be competed for 
GENER Y November 16th, and following days. ‘< 
candidates must be between 13 and 15 on — 20th, 1910, Examination 
ueted at Candidates’ Preparatory Schools, 
may be conducted ® "_Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, _ 





FOREIGN. 
ET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
ieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
ae rnotorte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
_— German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
— of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ARIS—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
ken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerta and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. Sa 
IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.— First-class EDUCA- 
} TIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, 
Masic, Painting.—Friulein SCHIRMER, successor of Fraulein Rahmkorff. 
OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
J Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE Honore, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms, Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


OQULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements ; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees from 28 guineas 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— 
rite for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 




















Be ae WIESBADEN, RHEINGAU COLLEGE.— 

Dr. CONRAD GRIMM, Villa Wilhelmj. For German Boys: Vorberei- 
tung f. d. Einj.-freiw.-, Fahnrich-, u. Maturitits-Ex. For English Boys: Prepa- 
ration for all Home Examinations and Commercial Affairs. First-class results 
in a short time.—Apply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM. 


{\ERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 

RECEIVES BOARDERS, Every opportunity colloquial German and 

French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 


TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—High- 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses. Whole-Term Boarders, 
30 guineas a Term.—Apply Miss O’MOORE, at above address. 


UGANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND — 

4 International Institute for Young Ladies, Delightful climate. Beauti- 
ful country. Excellent opportanity for learning languages, Italian, French, 
German, &c. Music and pictures, &c. References abroad and Prospectuses 
will be gladly forwarded.—Frau BAKIFFI-BERTSCHY. 
JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
» way sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
ees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
__1&2 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


DUCA TION. 
Fy Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
> for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
Srecational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
lephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
iD ___36 Sackville Street, London, W. ers 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 
3} The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
nates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
> - selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
me or abroad.— A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Sanager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 





a =] ro . Yr 
SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Pro ctuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, Supplied Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
re ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
ired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, W. Established 18538, 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
12th Edition. 1,176 pages. Red cloth, post-free, 2s. 6d. 

The QUEEN: “ This work has now for many years occupied a foremost 
position amongst books of its kind.” 

STANDARD: “ A useful compilation that has fought its way to the front as 
an accurate finger-post to parents in their choice of schools.” 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: “This annual is so well known that all we 
need say of it is that this is the twelfth year of its publication, and that it 
increases each year in bulk till it now extends to over 1,100 pages.”’ 

YORKSHIRE POST: “ Contains all the features which in the past have 
established it as a safe guide to schools.” 

SCOTSMAN : “The work is too well known to need either description or 


recommendation.” 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER: “ Easily maintains the place it has won as an 
excellent guide.” 

STAMFORD MERCURY : “ In its unique circulation, as in other respects, it 
maintains its foremost position amongst books of ite kind.’’ 

SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS: “ Maintains its foremost position among 
books of its kind.” 

GUARDIAN : “ An important and useful publication.” 

SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ An extremely useful reference book.” 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS: “ Ever since its first publication it has been 
looked upon as the standard of its subject.”’ 

The LADY ; “ With ‘ Paton’s List’ increasing bulk keeps time with increasing 
as i 

OMBAY GAZETTE: “It is a most useful publication, particularly for 

parents away from scholastic centres.” 

LIVERPOOL COURIER: “ Parents who are puzzled where to educate their 
children would do well to consult ‘ Paton’s List.’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “ Parents who consult the book should see at 
a glance the kind of school they are in search of.” 

‘ESTERN MORNING NEWS: “The parent who cannot find a school to 

suit his offspring, of either sex, in these profusely illustrated pages must be 


ABERDEEN JOURNAL: “The 12th edition is fully up to the high standard 
of the work and the reputation it has acquired,” 
J. and J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLA&, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full —— of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
ea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’S LIST oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Iustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
a“ INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS im London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address: “‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT. 


MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHICO ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK, 


Estas.isueD 1853, 


One of the Largest and Most Complete in the Kingdom, extensively 
patronised all the year round by Pleasure-seekers as well ag those requiring 
Hydropathic treatment. 

Daily average of visitors, 230. 

Unrivalled suite of Hydropathic Baths, including up-to-date Electrica] 
Appliances. 

Consulting and Resident Physicians, 

Large Winter Garden. 

Extensive Pleasure Grounds, commanding lovely views. 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply 
H. CHALLAND, Managing Director. 


Gout DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 
AN IDEAL AUTUMN AND WINTER RESIDENCE, 


EXCELLENT TURKISH BATHS. 
The late Dr. W. B. Canrenren, C.B., F.R.S., wrote :—“ As a winter residence 
I feel sure that Huntley may be safely recommended, on account of the shelter 
it derives from the high range to the north of it, and the warmth of ita 
southern exposure.” 


For Llustrated Prospectus apply , ; 
PROPRIETOR, Huntley, Bishopsteignton, Teignmouth. 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BAinas, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident gurses and attendants. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
A LFEIZS SPORTS, LIMITED, 
beg 


to announce that they have secured the entire aceommodation in 
the following hotels for the Winter Season for 
SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, CURLING, SKI-ING, and SLEIGHING. 
MONTANA PALACE; VILLARS-SUR-OLLON, the seven principal hotels ; 
MORGINS-LES-BAINS, two hotels; ST. BEATENBERG, two hotels; 
KANDERSTEG, Hotel Victoria; WENGEN, four hotels; LENZERHEIDE, 
Kurhaus; BALLAIGUES, GRAND HOTEL AUBEPINE, &c, 
For Illustrated Handbook, apply to the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W. 





B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
12 12s—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 
ALGIERS, PALERMO, February 15th. 
£26 5e.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March 3rd 








SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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IBBY LINE.—-WINTER TRIPS. 

These Fast ene | Steamers Sail Fortnightly from LIVERPOOL 
d MARSEILLES for 

EGYPT, | CEYLON, 


AND BURMAH. 
The Best of rt with Moderate Return Fares. 
First-Class Prssen 
Apply to BIBBY BROS. $2.3 26 C 





rs only carried. 
oe Street, Liverpool; and 10 and 11 
Lane, London. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—tThe People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES; 
5% paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


ENTLEMEN WANTED to JOIN the ROUND-ABOUT 
CLUB, 350 Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C., for FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDSHIPS, FLAG-TABLES AT RESTAURANTS, AT HOMES, 
&e. Annual Subscription—anonymous membership, £1 Is. inland, 10s, 6d. 
abroad; with names and addresses, inland 5s., abro: ’Os. 6d. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% ox’ (2) In 
real estate, whére judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For 
fall particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, st. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


I, UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
. NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, &c., 


a Western District Printing Co., Ltd., ate PARKINS and GOTTO, 
The Qourt Stationers, 74-78 Oxford § Street, London, W. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey: 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for edie service. Chairman: His Grace the Duke 
of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are SORELY 
NEEDED. eo is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 St. James’s 
Street, 8.W.—A : The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


YYPEWRITING VAST BD. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Bouklet free. 
“L,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


(\LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you es for oe Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and SER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833. Pe A. Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to a buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Louies. Est. 100 years. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from all those who appreciate really d Coffee 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3 Ib., 4/-; 6 1b., 7/6, CARRIAGE PAID. 
Ground Coffee, 4d. per lb. more. Special terms for large Consumers. 
Sample and testimonials free on applic ation. 
_ JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


NISH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Var iety. —Parcels at 

2s., 2s. 6d., 36., 38. 64. upwards; Carriage Paid by Rail or Post, Dressed 

for Cooking. The Best V ariety, and Freshest Quality Guaranteed, Write tirst 
for Descriptive List and full aoe 

MITRE FISH CO. (Dept. 5), Grimsby. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & F ‘AIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd.,Sheffield. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant, 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 












































SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
NOVEMBER TO APRIL, 


RM.S.P.—_THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


a LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily divested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast, 

In {ins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


London: 





HANDKERCHIEFS, 


We weave Linen Cambric in our Banbridge factory, employ 

and hemstitchers in making up handkerchiefs, layy =e 
impart that lovely white finish, and offer them to th 
direct. Can we give a stronger reason why it should 
your while to examine and compare our prices ? 


Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Full size, hemstitched, 2,9, 4/3, and 5,6 per doz, 


Ladies’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs, 
Fuil size, hemstitched, 5/11 and 7/11 (any letter), 


Gentlemen’s Linen Handkerchiefs, 
Hemstitched, 4/114, 5/11}, and 8/11 per doz. 


PRICE-LISTS AND SAMPLES POST-FREE, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
ALSO LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. 


© publ 
be worth 





As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 
to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered, 
It acts like a Charm in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
Rheumatism. 

Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d, 
4s.6d. Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


Chlorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6}d. 
1s. 1d. ,, 
2s.2d. ,, 


per 1 oz. Packet 
2, 4=Tin 
a 53 Lb] 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 
7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 








Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence. 


Tetearams: “ LIVERYLIKE.” TELEPHONE: 885 VICTORIA. 


_—_—. 





] E VERSIONS par “LIF EK INTERESTS i - n_ Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PU 

‘ _ UITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 

lace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


LOANS 
SOCIET 


rranted thereon Ly the E 
, Limited, 10 Lancaster 
Established 1835, 
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Globe-Wernicke 


« Elastic” Bookcases 





However small the room, or however large, these Bookcases 
are exactly right—in height, width, appearance, and in the 
accommodation they provide. Whether you have few books 
or many, your “ Globe-Wernicke ” Bookcase provides just the 
shelving space necessary—no more, no less. Your Bookcase 
shows no empty shelves, nor any too crowded. It is, in every 


respect, an ideal repository for books. 


The “Globe-Wernicke” Bookcase is built up on the right 
principle—the Unit System. The “Units” are purchased 
by one, and you make your Bookcase any size you like, 
jding more “ Units” as you require more space. At every 
stage your Bookcase will be complete, and will look as hand- 
some a piece of furniture as you could wish to see in your 


one 


room, 


Orders of £2 Carriage Paid to any Goods 
Station in the British Isles. 


Packing Free. 


Send for Catalogue No. 195B, free, from 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Ltd., 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS, 


44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, London, E.C.; 
82 VICTORIA STREET, London, S.W. 


Mark Twain on. Tobacco. 





RALPH W. ASHCROFT, 
11 Broadway, 


New York. 
Sept. 13, 1907. 
“When in England this year Ashcroft 
found a good smoking tobacco for me. 
They call it Player’s Navy Cut.’’ 
S. L. Clemens. 


Mr. Raiph W. Ashcroft is Mark Twain’s Private Secretary. 











“THEY CALL IT 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT.” 


N.8.—The Cigarettes are just as perfect as the Pipe Tobacco. 


Ask for Piayer’s Medium Navy Cut 
Cigarettes, a and vetuee au cubetitutes. 


OLYMPIA, Nov. 12th to 20th, 1909. 


ARGYLLS, Ltd. 





CENTRE OF Stand CENTRE OF 
HALL. 6 5 ATTRACTION. 
—— of beautiful Number Range of beautiful 
New Models for 1910. New Models for 1910. 


Main Feature—SILENCE. 


ARGYLLS, Ltd., alexanaria-by-Glasgow. 


London Show Rooms: 6 GREAT MARLBOROUCH STREET. 


All the World’s Books 


at the 


World's Largest Bookshop 


With very few exceptions, all the books designed for 
the Christmas Season have now appeared, and 
are on exhibition at The Times Book Club. 
Special attention is directed to the display of Large 
Paper Editions and Editions de Luxe with 
sumptuous bindings of the more beautiful books 
of the Season. 

The display of these and of Artistic Calendars for 
the New Year cannot be equalled anywhere in 


the kingdom. 
The Times Book Club, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5391 (4lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, We 


GOD'S REVELATION IN THE SOUL 
OF MAN. 


LITERATURE to help you to read it for yourself, will be sent gratis and 
post-free on application to 
The Mon. Secretary, POSTAL MISSION, 


The THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., 


Wweeens Srviees cenvics is held every Sunday at 1) and 7. 
THE - NATIONAL SE RVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation) 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physica! condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

£ «. a. | 244d, 

Hon, Vice-Presidents . 25 O O| Members «. 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ee. and Journal 050 
The Subscription of L adies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


i ARE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s “Poer ms, “Ist. ‘edit., 2 volte 





» calf, £3 3s., 1807 We Chure — 8 Voyages and ae Is, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
Edward FitzGerald’s V orks, 7 ., £8 8s., for £3 38.; L ytton's Novels, 23 vola, 
hf. calf gilt, £4 4s. ; Tom Me re "sPo vetics al Works, 10 vols. fall morocco, £2 10s, ; 
Naval Chronicle, 16 vols., Pc wrtraits, &c., £3 3s., 1799; Hawkins and Kenyon'’s 
Silver Coins Eng ne 2d, 1887, 35s.; Rowlandson’ s Tours Dr. Syntax, colo 

lates, 3 vols., £3 ; Alice in Wonderland and 4 others, edit. de luxe, illus. by 
Rackham, Di lae, anc nd He “> ybinson, 5 vols., £12 12s. ; Nude in Art, folio, £444., 
for 35s. ; naan, The Monk, 3 vols., ey +. 6a. ; Rousseau's Confessions Svols.. 
illus., 5s.; Hare's Story of My Li 63s. for 14s,-BAKER'S GREAT 


BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET. *SIRMING HAM. 


{REA AT ‘SALE of ‘PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.— 
All Books New as Published, but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Unique opportunity to obtain books for presentation, &., at BARGAIN 


PRICES, as te rues post-free. 
. J. GLAISHER, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 


JOOKS WANTED.— -Highest prices given for Old Sporting 

Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruiksh ank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on Am erica, 
Coloured Engraving rs, Auto gray ih Letters, kc. Any quantity for immediate e 
Buyers sent any distance. - HEC TOR'S GREAT "BOOKSHOP, Bisusinghen. 


1) Bere AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Depart ment 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy, Immense Stock, 
stage. Any publication, British or Forcign, mostly by retura.— 





Clasgow Depot: 92-94 MITCHELL STREET. 





wu DOCH, MURDOCH and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; City Showroomas 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C. ; and Branches, 7 
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MEDOGC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINYF, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
@ound ve superior to wine 
wsually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C9, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K” Poot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

J By Miss Twackeray. 

the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to sesd the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central (dffice, olen House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
BARCLAY and CO.,, 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainabl: from, and Sub- 


scriptions received by, Tus Otp CorNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
Dey 


and Taylor Building, 


Supscription News Company, 47 
Street, New York, 
U.S.A. ; 

224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 


West, 


Chicago, GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 


Tus Haroitp 
Wm. Dawson 


Toronto, Canada; 


AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. Coapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Montreal, 


AMERICAN BooxksELuine Depdt, Port Said ; 


Street, Canada; Tue ANGLO- 


and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AND Gorcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. Barntrme anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. Spreckuey, Auckland ; 


and C. W. Riasy, Adzlaide, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Pepton 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


is perfectly delicious, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 


and 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Diabetes 


CHOCOLATE, 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c. 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lrn., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurvgas. 
SS: 
Half-Page (Column) 

Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column comma 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 
Column (two-thirds width of 


ComMPANIES, 
a fF 
Ee 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
5s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 


Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 
Yearly. Half Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
86...0143...072 


Including postage to any 
part of the United King- 
dom : . , 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &e, . om 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols, 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, ls. 9d. 


1126..0163..082 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





NOW READY. 
Demy 4to, Edition limited to . 
Sale, half-bound Jen. Vell, ptt 
price 15/= net. > Gilt top 


SOME OF Tp 
MODERNS. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORR, 
With 80 Illustrations after, 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, Tafopop, 
ROUSSEL, P. WILSON STEER, pp. 
RAM PRIESTMAN, WALTER SICKER 
DAVID MUIRHEAD, H. M. Livey, 
PHILIP CONNARD, MUIRHEAD Boy 
WILLIAM ORPEN, 





NOW READY, 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 12/6 net 


NETHERLORN 


ARGYLLSHIRE, and its 
Neighbourhood, 


By PATRICK H. GILLIES, 


With 72 Full-page Illustrations by A 
Scott Rankin, 


NOW READY, 
Price 2/6 net ; or cloth, gilt edges, Bien 


THE ART ANNUAL 
1909, 


Being THE Christmas Number 
of THE Art Journal, - . 


CONSISTS OF 


The Life and Work of 


J. W. Waterhouse, R.A 


By R. E. D. SKETCHLEY. 


4 Plates in Colours, mounted on Tinted 
Paper, one Hand-printed Etching, over 
40 Illustrations. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of the 34 Art Annuals 
will be sent on application. 


NOW READY. 

Price 21/= net, cloth, gilt edges; or inclui- 
ing large Hand-printed Etching of 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s HARVEST 
FESTIVAL, price 23/= net. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


VOLUME i909. 
The 7Zist Annual Volume. 
Nearly 1,000 LIilustrations, 12 Full-page 
Etchings. 
Among the Full-page Etchings are: 
“LOVE AMONG THE RUINS.” By Lom 
Tartor, R.E, (after Sir E. Burne-Jones). 
“CONSULTING THE ORACLE.” By C. 0. 
Murray, R.E. (after J. W. Waterhouse, BA) 

“WHEN NATURE PAINTED ALL THINGS 
GAY.” By Narsagret Sranks (alter Alfred 
Parsons, A.R.A.) 

“FOX HUNTING IN SURREY.” By CH 
BovucueEr (after Randolph Caldecott, B.L) 

OTHE HAYFIELD.” By Luxe Tarior, BE. 

“BODIAM CASTLE.” By W. Mons, BE. 

“WALTON HEATH.” By Pencr Rosen, 
A.R.E. 

“CHECKMATE.” By EP. M. WiLsoy 
Webb). 


“DIDCOT CHURCH.” 
Wusoy, A.R.E. 


ufter C. M. 


By E. Mucspss 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on 
application. 


es 


7 City Garden Row, City Road, Locdot 
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jAMES CLARKE & CO. 





—. SELECTION OF NEW BOOKS. 
= EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG NEW NOVEL. 
we a Romance of 


FA IN THE MIST : {The Minister of State,” 
N A. STEUART, Author of “ The Minister o \ 
neality. Fan At Son of Gad.” &c, With 4 Illustrations by T. H. 
“Wine Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
a ir. Steuart’s buoyancy and spirit will carry you through 
mes. a 
Jogsantly.”” 


Daily Chronicle.—" It is a story this with the vigour, the ‘go,’ and the colour 
i 
good 


which make a good story.” 
8. PATON, M.A., D.D., EDUCATIONAL 
J. SOCIAL PIONEER. By JAMES MARCHANT. Photogravure 
nord and Illustrations on Art Paper, large crown §vo, cloth boards, gilt 

ol 
top, 40. 6 Highly interesting and carefully com iled cena Admirers 
epee sel and successful pioneer will not be disappointed with the volume, 
ams “ill stand as & comprehensive record of a varied career. It contains a 
s, and is issued at a price within the reach of all.” 


will 
whic excellent photograp 
ASPECTS OF THE SPIRITUAL. By J. 
SRIERLEY, B.A., Author of “Sidelights on Religion,” “Ourselves and 
Bh Universe,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3a. Gd. net. 
oe ham Post.—“* The tone of joyous wisdom and wise joy that pervades 
“oer book justifies its title. His essays are as companions who 
Mr. late our thoughts while they win our affections, They are pervaded by 
= nableness that they cannot irritate.” 


go sweet @ reas 
A Devotional Volume. 


LIFE IN HIS NAME. ] i i 
By DAVID M. M‘INTYRE, Author of “‘ The Hidden Life of Prayer,” &c. 
Handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, with headband and marker, 


3s. 6d. net. 
ODERN THEORIES OF SIN. By W. E. 
ORCHARD, D.D._ Thesis a yproved for the Degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
the University of London. amy Svo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. Gd. net. 
Church of England Pulpit.—* This book should be of great value to the 
theological student. Dr. Orchard has made good use of his powers as a critic. 
The book teems with ideas......we welcome it as one which is a thoughtful 
treatise upon present theological topics.”’ 
By J. 
MORGAN GIBBON, Author of “The Epistle to the Galatians.” Large 


EVANGELICAL HETERODOXY. 
crown Svo, cloth boards, gilt top, 36. 6d. net. 


A CHALLENGE TC MONISM. 


PROBLEMS OF IMMANENCE. Studies 
Critical and Constructive. By J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., Author 
of “ The New Evangel,” “‘ Jesus: Seven Questions,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 


ards, 28. 6d. net. 
SCULPTORS OF LIFE. A Book for Young Men 


and Women. By THOMAS YATES. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
Academy.—“ Possesses the true merit of self-persuasion, and its appealing 
force is not the less forcible for being attuned to meekness and humility. For 
these latter bear with them a balm which softens and heals the sharp but 


necessary carving out of character.’’ 


STANLEY PAUL’S 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
The SUBMARINE GIRL epear Turner 


FIRST REVIEW.—“ The staid reviewer can but wonder why people 
invest their guineas in Mr. Stead’s sanctum, when, for the nimble 6s., 
you can follow Mr, Turner into far more impossible places. The book 
is, indeed, what one has now come to look for in tir. Turner's pro- 
ductions,—a fantastic absurdity embellished with realistic impossibilities 
and a full round of the irresponsible humour and badinage which Mr. 
Turner has so skilfully interwoven in the fabric of his recent inventions.” 


THE VORTEX FRED WHISHAW 


GLOBE says :—“ A dashing story of Bussian revolutionists."" 


PHILIP L. STEVENSON 
THE TIMES.—" Mr. Stevenson, who is winning an honourable place 
among the school of Mr. Stanley Weyman, knows how to vary the theme, 
and in ‘ The Rose of Dauphiny * he gives us a spirited story in which the 
interest never flags, just because he is not afraid to vary the formula.” 


STRANGE FIRE caristoPpHer MAUGHAN 


THE TIMES.—“ The characters are finely and strongly realised.” 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ ‘Strange fF * comes as a 
refreshing breeze on a torrid day. A book of undoubted merit.” 
SUNDAY TIMES.—“Some very remarkable things happen in Mr. 
Maughan’s novel of clerical life.”’ 


The GHOST PIRATES w. nore nopeson 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ This last book shows a remarkable 
advance on its predecessors, and places Mr. Hodgson high among those 
ae and dead who have told tales of horror so well that we believe 
them.” 


GOLDEN APHRODITE ee raaiy toy. 
WINIFRED CRISPE 
BILLICKS 





A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


A Very Humorous Book. 2s. 6d. net. 
BLACK AND WHITE.—‘‘Last week I spoke of the dearth of really 
good humorous books this season, but since then I have read ‘ Billicks,’ 
in which there is food for laughter and thought. Billicks is a 
memes companion, and it is quite easy to laugh and grow wise in 
is company.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the most amusing works we have 
seen for a long time.” 

SCOTSMAN,—* With the production of humorous books the name of 
A. St. John Adcock has long been associated, and his latest will do 
much to keep his name before the public eye.”’ 

London: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn. 





london: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 
RE-APPEARANCE OF 


“THE THRUSH.” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of 
Original Poetry. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 





New Feature: Literary Articles on all subjects. 





CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) 
should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, “The Thrush” Office, 


12 & 13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Publishers: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 





PARALLEL PATHS: “S72%,".00°%20" 
. ETHICS, AND ART. 
By T. W. ROLLESTON. Price 5s. 
“Mr. T. W. Rolleston attempts in this most important book to establish the 
existence of an unknown factor in evolution......Astonishingly clear and con- 
vincing.”’— Outlook. 
“A beautiful and uplifting piece of literature......A really brilliant account of 
the cell & consideration no less brilliant of the theory of evolution through 
the effects of use and disuse I know no clearer and fairer discussion of 
Weismannism.”—Pall Mall Gazette (C. W. 8.) 
* This thoughtful book very interesting chapters.”’— Nature. 
‘Of intense interest -We have, no doubt, not done justice to the scientific 
quality of this book, but must leave it here with a recommendation to all to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it.""—Daily Telegraph. 
Es verbindet mit einer grindlichen, besonders auch die Ergebnisse der 
deutschen Forschung voll beachtenden Wissenschaftlichkeit jene Kunst des 
ortrags, welche dem Laien selbst die schwierigsten Materien verstandlich zu 
machen weiss.’’—Literarisches Zentralblatt (Prof. JONAS). 
DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address : Booxmey, Lonpon. Codes: Usicope and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Centrat 1515); 


MASQUES AND PHASES 
ROBERT ROSS 


Second Impression. Five Shillings net. 


“Written with a wealth of detail worthy of Flaubert ; we hail 
with pleasure Mr. Robert Ross’s access to the small company of 
distinguished essayists.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt contains a good deal of very acute criticism both of art and 
life.” —Morning Post. 

“The obvious thing and important thing to say about his book 
is that it makes very pleasant reading.” —Times. 

“Full of the best kind of fooling mixed with sound common- 
sense and an intimate knowledge of literature and art.”—Laneet. 

“The reader who does not find something to amuse him must be 
hard to please.”—Globe. 

“It is a charming tome, conceived with an Ariel fancy and subtle 
penetration. Don't omit to read Mr. Ross.”’—Observer. 

“Mr. Ross, like Matthew Arno!d, does not think that dulness is 
a necessary qualification for a critic.”—Court Journal, 

“No one who cares for the real life and letters of to-day ought to 
fail to read ‘ Masques and Phases.’ — Morning Leader, 


A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
AN ISLAND OF REST. 
By JOHN MITCHEL CHAPMAN. 

392 pages, demy 8vo, 1 Map and 32 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 


price 7s. Gd. net. 
“This live, fascinating book.” — Daily lelegraph. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 
A Lecture on “EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 


will be sent FREE AND POST-FREE to ALL applicants on their sending 
their Names and addresses to the Secretary of the SWEDENBORG 








or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marram 3601), W., LONDON. 


SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C, 
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MILLS & BOON 


HAVE READY 


An Art Student’s Reminiscences of 
Paris in the Eighties. 


By SHIRLEY FOX, R.B.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net: Illus- 
trated by Joun CAMERON and SHIRLEY Fox: 


Sporting Stories. 


By “ THORMANBY.” Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net: 


Home Life in Ireland. 
By ROBERT LYND. Fally Illustrated, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


My Thirty Years in India. 


By Sir EDMUND C. COX. Fully Illustrated, 8s. net. 


British Mountain Climbs. 


By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, Author of “The Complete 
Mountaineer,” &c. Pocket size, 8vo, waterproof cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


Auction Bridge. 
By ARCHIBALD DUNN. Containing the Revised Rules of 
the Game. Handsomely bound in cloth, and forming a Com- 
panion Volume to “Club Bridge,” 5s. net. 


Club Bridge. 


By ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of “Bridge, and How to 
Play It.” 5s. net. 


The Children’s Story of Westminster Abbey. 


By G. E. TROUTBECK, Author of “ Westminster Abbey” 
(Little Guides), With 4 Photogravure Plates and 20 Lllustra- 
tions from Photographs, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Children’s Story of the Bee. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN, Author of “ Wild Life Stories,” “ Tleart 
of the Wild.” Illustrated by OC. Moore Park. Crown 8yo, 
5s. net, 


Deportmenta! Ditties. 


By Captain HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “ Ruthless Rhymes 
for Heartless Homes,” &c. Lllustrated by Lewis BAuMgs. 
Crown 4to, 3s, 6d. net. 


Through the Loopholes of Retreat. 
A Cowper Day Book. By HANSARD WATT. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


MILLS & BOON’S COMPANION SERIES. 


The Chauffeur’s Companion. 
By “A FOUR-INCH DRIVER.” With 4 Plates and 5 Dia- 
grams, waterproof cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


The Gardener’s Companion. 
By S. RANDOLPH. With an Introduction by Lady ALWyNE 
Compton. Crown 8vo, 23. net. 


The Mother’s Companion. 
By Mrs. M. A. CLOUDESLEY-BRERETON (Officier d’Aca- 
démie). 2s. 6d. net. 


The Six-Handicap Colfer’s Companion. 
By “TWO OF HIS KIND.” With Chapters by H. 8. Cont 
and Haronp H. Hittron. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 1909. 
All about “THE FOLLIES,” and with a New Song by 


H. G. PELISSIER. 
Pure Folly. 


Fully Llustrated, crown 4to, 


6s. 
J. Storer Clouston 
Edgar Jepson and 
Anthony Partridge 
Lady Troubridge 
Cc. M. White 
Allan Fea - 


zs. 64, net. 


FICTION. 


Maurice Leblanc 


us. 

THE PRODICAL FATHER 
ANSENE LUPIN 
THE KINCDOM OF EARTH 
THE CHEAT 
TESS OF ITHACA 
MY LADY WENTWORTH 
Maurice Baring GHPHEUS IN MAYFAIR 

MILLS & BOOP’ bave ready the novel of that remarkabl 
musical succes, “THE DOLLAR PRINCESS,” by Hanroip 


SIMPSON. ls. new 





MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb Street, W.C. 


a 


SANDS & CO, 
THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHy 


OF LIFE. Reflections on the Truths of Religion. 
lated from the German of TILMANN PESCH, §J - = 
M’LAREN. Demy 8vo, 637 pp., 16s. 1 Sa, by MG, 


THE SUNDAY EPISTLES. By Dr 
BENEDICT SAUTER, 0.8.B., Abbot of Emaus, Por, 
Translated by J. F. SCHOLFIELD. Demy 8v0, 659 pp. 


A complete series of instructions on the Epistles; the explanations 
in the form of a dialogue between “ the master"’ and “ the scholar,” 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
CHINA. From 1860 to 1907. By B. J. WOLFERSTay 
S.J. With Map and Table, demy 8vo, 532 pp., 10s. 61. net. 


In this work, the result of four years’ study, the information given is tak 
entirely from non-Catholic sources, and is divided under three headi The 
Chaos of Creeds—China and the Christian Nations—Catholic Missions ag 
by Protestants. Four years’ work and 400 works of reference have been had 
under contribution, Authority for every statement is explicitly given, 


THE CATHOLIC HIGHLANDS OF 


SCOTLAND: the Central Highlands. By Doy 
ODO BLUNDELL, 0.8.B. With 34 Lllustrations and a Map, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


** These narratives of the days of leanness and 
with keen interest. The author is familiar with t 
as in touch with his subject.’’—Scotsman, 


THE CHRONICLE OF THOMAS 


OF ECCLESTON. Newly done into English with Prefac 
and Notes by Fr. CUTHBERT, 0.8.F.C. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. net. 


An account of the coming of the Franciscan Friars to England and their 
establishment in Britain, 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL WORK IN 


GERMANY. By the Rev. C. D. PLATER, S.J. Withs 
Preface by his Lordship the BISHOP OF SALFORD, Crown 
8vo, Is. net. 


MOTHER ERIN: her People and 


her Places. Described anew for Children by ALICE 
DEASE, Author of “The Beckoning of the Wand.” With 16 
Full-page Lllustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH IDIOMATIC’ EXPRES- 


SIONS WITH THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 
By F. ROTHWELL, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


Are gives 


perscontion will be followed 
© country traversed as wel] 


FICTION. 
A DAMSEL WHO DARED. 


By 


GENEVIEVE IRONS, Authoress of “A Maiden Up to Date," 


“A Torn Scrap-Book,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KNIGHT OF GOD: 2 Romance of 


the Elizabethan Persecution. By BE. M. POWER. Crown 810, 
2s. 6d. 


A 


THE ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF SCOTTISH 
POETS. 
Edited by GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 


Reprolucing in popular form the best work of the Scottish Poets 
from the earliest time onwards. No liberties have been taken with 
the texts, which are edited from the best Editions, and printed with 
Introductions and Glossaries. 


Vol. I. Early Scottish Poetry. 

Vol. Il. Medizeval Scottish Poetry. 269pp. 

Vol. lil. Scottish Poetry of the XVI. 
Century. 269 pp. 

Scottish Ballad Poetry. 3°92 pp. 

Scottish Poetry of the XVI. 
Century. 296 pp. 

and VII. Scottish Poetry of the 
XVII. Century. 234 pp. and 255 pp. 

A Cheaper Issue, limited to 550 sets (originally 
issued at 29s.), price 12s. 6d. net the set. 


Bound in dark green cloth with paper label. 
Covent Garden, 
Edinburgh. 


220 pp. 


rv. 
V. 


Vol. 
Vol. 


Vols, Vi. 


London: 15 King Street, wc. 


And 21 Hanover Street, 
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spown 8v0, cloth gilt, 604 pages. Published Nov., 1908. 
7 
HY SEVENTH TWENTIETH 
Tans. EDITION. THOUSAND. 
- This Edition has been carefully revised 
Dr throughout, and many fresh arguments noticed, 
Tague, 
< | THE TRUTH 
© given 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 
TAN, 
‘ws LT.-COL. W. H. TURTON, D.0., 
taken Late Royal Engineers. 
~The 
= PRICE 2s. 6d. NET. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
OF By the late Most Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 
ue primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church, Bishop of St. Andrews. 
SOME LAWS IN GOD’S SPIRITUAL KINCDOM, 
lowed WITH SELECTED ADDRESSES. 
— New and Enlarged en Cloth, 8} by 5}, 58. net. 
Canon Bop, in the Preface, writes ‘An intimate knowledge of his (Bishop 
AS Wilkinson's) mind, gained in a close intimacy of forty-four years, enables me to 
my that it is an accurate recor d« a whe at he belie ved, lived, and taught.’ 
face The Original Edition has been entirely Revised, and much valuable additional 
net. matter added, 
their BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOR QUIET MOMENTS: Devotional Readings 
from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Most Rev. G. H. 
IN WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s, 6d, 
ha —_ 
wo VITAL VALUES. A Selection from the Sermons 


Paul's Cathedral by Canon HENRY 


preached (for the most part) in St. 
Crown 8vo, 


SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon and Precentor of the Cathedral. 
cloth boards, Js. 6d, 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 








™ $ PATERNOSTER SULLDINSS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
: Now Ready, Four of the Best and Most 
4 Popular Annuals for Children of the Empire 
CHATTERBOX. 
LARGE. PAGES. COLOURED PLATES. 
y CHATTERBOX. 
," OVER 250 NEW “A CHILD’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS. LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth Bevelied, Gilt Edges, 5s. 
Weekly Numbers, idle § Monthly Parts, 3d. 
The — said ; is one of the best children’s books we 


have se 
The S( "00L GUARDIAN said :—“ The most popular volume for children 
Both pictures and letterpress are very good. 


- SUNDAY. 


416 6 
LARGE PAGES. COLOURED PLATES. 
250 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SUNDAY. 


“SUNDAY,” Bound Volume, Coloured Boards, 3s. ; 
Bevelied, Gilt Edges, 5s. 

weelty Numbers, id.; Monthly Parts, 3d. 

“ A difficult solved as well as it can be anywhere,”"—Spectator, 

“ We can imag better, 


** Chatterbox’ 


ever published. 











Cloth 


yroblem 
ine nothing 
THE PRIZE. 
FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 
13 Coloured Plates and over 70 other Pictures. 
Bound to suit all tastes. 
1s. 2d., Paper; a 6d., Pictorial Boards; 2s., Cloth; 


2s. Gd., Cloth Gilt. 
“Asa present for young children it would be difficult to find a better book.’ 
W est 


— Times, 


nster Gazetle, 


_ LEADING STRINGS. 


LARGE EASY 
TYPE. WORDS. 


INustrated Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 
It makes one of the 


Telegraph. 


BABY’S TANNUAL. 

Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. ; 
“Pull of st ones such as the youngest can underst and, 
jest ¢ f gift-bo ks. Nothing « ould be better *— Daal 


pretti . 
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Actions and Reactions 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Uniform Edition, scarlet cloth, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. Pocket 
Edition, India Paper, limp leather, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. Edition 
de Lue (limited to 776 copies), Hand-made Paper, sateen 
cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


COL. PATTERSON’S NEW BOOK. 
In the Grip of the Nyika. 


tures in British East Africa. By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 
PATTERSON, D.S.0., Author of “The Man-Eaters of 
Tsavo.” With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

l Novembe r 19th. 








Further Adven- 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


The French Pastellists of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Hanpvaye Macrann. Edited by 
T. LEMAN HARE. With 40 Examples in Colour and 12 in 
Black, Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


By Crarnes Kinasiry. 


The Water Babies. 


With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Goss 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an Edition de Lure, printed on 
Hand-made Paper and limited to 250 copies, Demy 4to, 
42s. net. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Education of Uncle Paul. nd 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “Jimbo.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. sana all 
CHEAPER RE-ISSUE, 
Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. By 
G. B.-J. Cheaper Re-issue, With 2 Photogravure Plates and 


other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Life of Robert Machray, D.D., 
D.C.L., Archbishop of Rupert’s Land, Primate 
Canada. By his Nephew, ROBERT MACHRAY, 
Photogravure and other Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 


LL.D., 
of All 
With 


Essays on Greek Literature. 
TYRRELL, Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


By R. Y. 


Aristophanes and the Political Parties 
at Athens. 3y Maurice Croiset. Translated 
by JAMES LOEB, A.B. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





fEsthetie as Science of eae and 


General Linguistic. Translated fro: 
Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, 
B.A. _— 8vo, 10s. net. 


ia 


The etnuietied of "Religious rary 


ment: a Psychological and Philosophical Study 
By GEORGE GALLOW AY, M.A., B.D., D.Phil. Sv 
10s. net. 

3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

An Introductory Logic. By Professor Jawns 
E. CREIGHTON. 8rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged, wi 
the Addition of New Problems and Examples. Crown Sv 
6s. net. 

An Ampler Sky. By Lance Fatraw. Crowr 


8vo, 3s. net. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS| Reading a Pleasure—not a Tash 
Mr. DE MORGAN’S NEW NOVEL. Each Volume in large type and POR: 


Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he ; 
will publish on Tuesday Handsomely bound in cloth, 6; by 5, price 15, 6d, 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN ACAIN. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. AugustuS—tThe Adventures of 


In tw 1 , unifo: ith the Author's “‘ Joseph Vance,” “ Alice-for- . ° 
ovale esis he bates * eee Sees a Little Boy in Search of his 
HEINEMANN’S LI-RARY OF MODERN FICTION. own Way. 


BELLA DON NA. By the Countess of Jersey. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 2 vols., 4s. net. “ak an te oa 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. ith oloured and other Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3s. net. Tiny True Tales of Animals 


BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH. Edited by Mary Macleod. 


By M. HARTLEY. 1 vol., 3s. net, 


A SENSE OF SCARLET. With Coloured and other Illustrations by Harry 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 1 vol., 3s. net. Rountree. 


THE SCANDALOUS MR, WALDO. |yo1 snort sures in Tue Ott Oak 
y . -» 38. net. Very Short Words. by| or, A Book a Greaj 


LORD KENTWELL’S LOVE AFFAIR the Hon. EMMKLINE PLUNKET. Treasure. With 6 Py). 


By F. C. PRICE. 1 vol., 38, net, With Illustrations by T. Pym. | page Coloured Illustrations by 
F. M. RUDLAND. 


Two are Company; or, ’ 

y HALL CAINE. 2 vols., 4s. net, the DOWAGER Lapby Lerg 
salle soda Work and Play. By Mrs.| « Hoy. A. Leia. Nome 
MISS ROBINS’S GREAT NOVEL. FIELD, Author of “ Mixed Santee ———s Soke 
THE MAGNETIC NORTH. | Pickes"&. With6 Full-paze | Write,” besides 6 Coloma 

sien > 2, esides 0 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS. Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s, net. — Plates by F. D. Plates by F. MEYEeRneEtry, 
I in ic a PS Riera TIE ai What Sheila Did. By Min. 
The Child’s Own Story C. J. BAKER. I lustrations in 
The of Book. With 6 Coloured Black-and-White, besides § 
Illustrations by T. Pym. 45th Coloured Plates by F. Meyep. 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. Thousand. HEIM. ’ ” 

2 vols., fully Illustrated in Colour and from Photographs, cr. 4to, 36s. net. ooo 


AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE LUXE.-— Limited to 300 Numbered copies, 
each signed by Sir Ernest Shackleton and the members of the Shore Party, WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & co., Ltd. 
with additional Illustrations and Text, printed on Dutch Hand-made Paper 3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings London. 
with special water-mark, medium 4to, vellum, £10 10s. net, ° 


THE LAND OF THE LION. 


By Dr. W. 8 RAINSFORD. Second Impression Now Ready. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, [Nezt week. 


ORPHEUS: “A NEW WAY 


A Universal History of Religions. 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of “Apollo,” Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION OF LIFE.” 


By P. A. KROPOTKIN., Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE TRIBUNAL of the TERROR.| By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


A Study of Paris in 1793-95. ° 
By G. LENOTRE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, net. Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


MEMOIRS OF SS 
THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
A COTSWOLD FAMILY. National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 


HICKS AND HICKS BEACH. “A New Way of Life” :— 


By Mrs, WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. “ I should like, in relation to the question of 
’ 
LEAVES. useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 


By VIOLET CLARKE. Crown 8vo, 68, ; : ; 
“ss cen as eae, mendation in favour of the admirable little 


U A Di he = pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
s ‘ ° ’ . . 

Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney. (A New Way of Life gi the able and patriot 
Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 7s. 64. net. editor of the Spectator, and published by 
N.B.—This is the only entircly New and Original Work by ’ 
Mr. Rackham to be published this year. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 


Illustrated by the Same Artist. that this book will have the wide sale which # 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 


Crown 4to, 15s. net. 
ITALIAN HOURS. promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 

By HENRY JAMES. sale to the furtherance of the League's work, t 

us ed i olor JOSEPH PENNELL, 5 . ° ° 
Tllustrat n Colour by SEPH NNELL. Demy 4to, 25s. net, és to be hoped that many of our members will 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. invest a shilling in this most convincing and 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s, net. eloquent little book.” 
Also an Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 7 


THE CONQUEST OF THE Al R. To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 


By ALPHONSE BERUGET. z 
Profusely Mlustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 




















Mr. Heinemann’s itustrated Autumn Announcement List Price is. net. 
post-free. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 23 Bedford Street, W.C. MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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the DIVINE MINSTRELS | Messrs. Hutchinson &.- Co.’s 





A Narrative of the Life of S. Francis 


of Assisi, 
py AUGUST 


whole limp vellum, silk ties, gilt tops, 12s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINE MINSTRELS | 5, sir GopFREY LAGDEN, K.C.M.G. 


FIRST REVIEWS :— 


moving narrative.’’—Times. 


«4 picturesque and ; 
.- rs of pure literature owe a debt of deep thanks to the translator of this 
} — romance There is an earnestness of expression in the story which 
—_ f sympathy with the sublime and holy passion of the . . 2 ‘ 
: ‘A feocinating and suggestive romance.”’— f mae oral “This delightful book, endowed with all the attractions of a 
With its earnestness, | romance.” Standard 

tiei i , y < oder 2aders what the 
d mysticism, it seems to try to do for modern readers wha aie Lo ‘ : : 
aes’ aid so well for the faithful countrymen of Assisi in the Middle “The fascinating story of Moshesh presents a well-arranged 


rogests a real powe 
Umbrian Reformer..... : 
“Done with every possible refinement of literature. 





nce, 
Flowers 
"—Scotsman, 


with his Companions. 
E BAILLY. Translated by ERNEST BARNES, 


. hotogravure Frontispiece after Gerard David's paint- 
wie S Proncis.” Crown 8vo, cloth, coloured tops, 5s. net; THE BASUTOS 


[Just published. 
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The Mountaineers and their Country 





In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net 
With 70 Illustrations from Photographs and 9 Maps 













and consecutive narrative.” Times 








THE FIRST ISSUES FROM 





THE RICCARDI PRESS “Must remain for many years the standard work on this most 


in the new type specially designed by Mr. Hersert P. Horne 

The detailed _ ——— 
Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi Press Types, is now ready, 
and will be sent post-free on application. Orders 


executed in rotation as received, preference being given only WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS 


to subscribers to the entire series of Riccardi Press Books. 


for the Medici Society will shortly be published. 





NEW MEDICI PRINTS} "3%0%,?” 424 ™ INGPE 


Those marked * will be ready shortly. 


GIORGIONE .. Figures in a Landscape 
BorricELLi .. The Birth of Venus 

M.pa Fortr ... The Archange! Gabriel 
PISANELLO .. The Vision of St. Eustace 
BRAMANTINO ... Putto with Grapes 

A.p! Prepis ... Beatrice d’Este (Milan) 

A. pt Prepis ... Beatrice d’Este (London)... 


*,* Edition of 300 Copies only. 
P.ps Hoocn ... Interior with Soldiers 
GalnsporouGH ... The Painter's Daughters 
*ZUCCHERO... .. Queen Elizabeth ... ove 


CLOUET a .. Elizabeth of Austria _... 
*HOLBEIN ... .. The Duchess of Milan ... 


Packing and Postage of all Prints extra at 6d. each ; 


s. d, 
21 0 net Beginning with the quaint Paston letters, the Editor has 
30 0 ,, | endeavoured to select the best letters written in English by 
17 6 » | women from that time to our own day, closing with Christina 
17 6 ,, Rossetti 
"e 2) eee — 
12 6 ,, 
31 6 ,, 
» (CLEOPATRA OF EGYPT 
15 0 
60, By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
i : * In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net With many Ilustrations 
” 
17 6 ,, Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, says :—“‘ Mr 
additional | Sergeant in his new and interesting work certainly succeeds; 


Copies (up to 6) in same parcel, 1d. each beyond the first. 


All interested In Art are invited to pay an early visit to 
The Medici Galleries to inspect The Medici Society’s | romance of two great lovers the intelligence, as well as the personal 
THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION, comprising some 400 | charm, was on the side of the lady, and the infatuation on the 
“Old Masters.” Among these, besides Medici Prints side of the man” 
and similar Colour-Collotype Facsimiles after the ; 
Itallan, Netherlands, German, and English Schools, | ———————— 


are shown :— 


of the Reproductions of 


PRINTS ARUNDEL SOCIETY (open until fh 
December 24th). 
ALBRECHT An Exhibition of 64 Facsimile Repro- By GEORGE PASTON 
SA ductions after selected Drawings by 9 “ hotorravures and other Illustrations 
DURER ALBRECHT DURER (many after In 2 vols., with Photogravures and other Illustrations, 24s, net 
! Water-Colours) chiefly from the “*George Paston’ has told his story, not only with grace 


Albertina Library, Vienna, Closes on and fulness, but with a safely guiding judgment on the main 


November 20th. 


“Ina little room screetly a ved by sely » Tk , = + . . 
1 dpe hap ag . hic “4 Se ae ve ee Se invested. She has also collected all the necessary portraits, and in 
‘mous original These must be a pure and unadulterated delight, not only | other respects made her volume all that such a book should be.” 
to the student and specialist, but to the worshippers of Direr’s mighty genius.” 

—Duaily Telegraph. 


2cuon ig in a fa 
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Copies of the above Diirer Drawings, many of which are water- 
colours—Architectural, Natural History, Figure, Botanical, and 


Religions subjects—may be purchased at prices from 


each, The Illustrated Catalogue will be sent post-free for 1s. QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 


stamps; unillustrated, 2d. stamps. 


The Medici Society’s compictely Mlustratcd Prospectus, 


containing particulars of suitable Frames, the Annual . . . , —— 
Subscription, &c., post-free Gd. stamps. Summary Lists In cloth gilt and gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 
post-free. other Illustrations, 16s. net 


Special List of PRIMITIVES 11! 
ustrated—some 100 Colour- « Mie . — F — es 
Collotype Facsimiles after the Early Flemish, German, Miss Taylor has writt n a book which deserves to be widely 
read, because it is a finished study of a fascinating and perplexing 


and Italian Schools, post-free 6d. stamps. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici 
Society, Ltd. ‘ 
388 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


ARUNDEL An Exhibition of the Complete Series 
the old 


9 


«5. 


will be 





“A great and moving drama.” Pall Mall Gazette 





“A deeply interesting narrative.” Outlook 





interesting phase of British supremacy.” Manchester Courier 











THIS DAY 








Edited by ADA M. INGPEN 





With Photogravure Plate and other Ilustrations 






















indeed, it would be difficult for anyone to fail in dealing with so 
inspiring a subject. If we read the history of her time with an 
impartial eye we eannot but understand that in this famous 



















% Chronicle of his Life and Work 








points of his life and the many controversies with which it is 
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Pall Mall Gazette 











“A fascinating book” 






to lds. 






By I. A. TAYLOR 










personality, and throws many important sidelights on the great 
affairs of Europe in the seventeenth century.” Standard 
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From 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST 


tt _—— 


GREENING’S AUTUMN FICTIQy, 


THE BEST AND THE BEST ONLy. 





An Original Book on a new plan. The Illustrations 
are all mounted on Art Brown. 


11 by 8}, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


The Animal Why Book. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S. Illustrated in Colours 
by EDWIN NOS..K, K..A. 


A book of Natural History on novel and interesting lines. 
32 Pictures painted in a bold and original style, beauti- 
ully produced in chromo-lithography, besides others in 
olack-and-white. 


The New Volume in the Series or FINE ART 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


8} by 5}, printed on Superfine Paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Wonder-Book of Beasts. 


Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Full of Humorous 
Illustrations by MARGARET CLAYTON. 


A volume of Romance and Adventure, where all the lead- 
ina characters are animals. The lilustrations are full of 
1umour, and the volume will delight “grown-ups” as well 
as children, 


8 by 5}, printed on Superfine Paper, cloth, 6s. 


% t 
Jellerophon. “The Bravest of the Brave!” 
By EDWARD FRASER. [Ready November 16th. 


Mr. Fraser has written a stirring and romantic battic 
wy of tho hardest fighter of the Fieet of Nelson's time, 
.od how Napeleon gave himself up a prisoner, with some 
count of the later ‘ Bctlecrophons,’ including the present 
vessel of the ‘Dreadnought’ type. 


5} by 8, cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 


The King’s Business. 
By F. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


The writer’s aim has been to show that the duty of 

warding thea coming of tho KINGDOM has a practical 

‘aring on “ail common things, each day’s work," even 

' such matters as school-work, games, newspaper- 
,cadina, and travel. 


8 by 5}, cloth, 5e. 


a ° The Adventures of a 
; seeing the World. Young Mountaineer. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


With Illustrations in Colour from 
Drawings by GORDON BROWNE, BR.L. 


An excolient tale fer boys by a most popular and ex- 


» “Venced writer. 


5 by 6}, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Women Saints of the British Isles 
+ sence’ _ Thenened ty SGUES A. HILTON, Author of 
“ Legends of Saints and Birds.” 


7} by 5}, cloth, 2s. 


Friarswood Post Office. 


B- CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Illustrated in Colour by A. G. 
WALKER, scuiptor. [In a few days. 
A new issue of one of Miss Yongo’s best-known tales. 


For Home, Parish, or Schoolroom Acting. 
4} by 7}, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Perfect Cure, and other Plays. 


By MILLICENT COOPER, Author of “Our Girls’ Book of 
iays.” 


Companion volume to the poputfar “Dialogues and 


Duologues,”’ by M. H. Debenham. 


A List of Volumes of Plays and Recitations will be forwarded on 
application. 


7} by 5}, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Afloat on the Dogger Bank. 


By HENRY CHARLES MOORE, Author of “ Britons at Bay,” 
&e. Iliustrated by W. PRATER. 


The adventures of two English Boys and a Chinese Lad, 
first on a trawier in the North Sea, and afterwards in 
China at the time of the Boxer rising. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., & 44 Victoria St., S.W., London. 





Ready on the 19th inst. ae 
BARONESS ORCZY’S NEW ROMANCE 


THE NEST OF THE SPARROWHAWK 
THE NEST OF THE SPARROWHAWK 
THE NEST OF THE SPARROWHAWK 


By the Author of “‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
NOTE.—As it Is highly probable that the demand for 
NEST OF THE SPARROWHAWK will necessitate a 
before Publication, readers are urgently requested tp 
order at once to avoid disappointment. 





The Story of Mr. Lewis Waller’s Latest Success, 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 
SIR WALTER RALEGH 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 
By WILLIAM DEVEREUX & STEPHEN LOVELL 


Illustrated with Photographs of the Principal Characters 
and Scenes in the Play. 


The Latest and Best “‘ Don Q” Romance. 
DON Q’s LOVE STORY 
DON Q’s LOVE STORY 
DON Q’s LOVE STORY 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 


Admirers of the fascinating “ Don Q” will be pleased to renew his 
acquaintance in a long complete story showing The Don in love 
Illustrated by Cyrus CUNEO. 








By the Author of “ Henry of Navarre.” 
FOR CHARLES THE ROVER 
FOR CHARLES THE ROVER 
FOR CHARLES THE ROVER 


By MAY WYNNE. 


Miss Wynne has given a graphic picture of Irish life in the Jacobite 
period—a tale, in fact, of fair women and | rave men. 


By the Author of “ The Dupe.” 
THE HOUSE OF TERROR 
THE HOUSE OF TERROR 
THE HOUSE OF TERROR 


The idea of this sensational novel is founded upon a carefully con- 
cealed mystery handed down from generation to generation in 
an old family, which has given rise to much speculation. 


By the Author of “ The Financier.” 
THE DISC 
THE DISC 
THE DISC 

By HARRIS BURLAND. 


Mr. Ilarris Burland’s new story is of the “flesh-creeping” order, 
and will be a revelation to the jaded fiction reader. 


By the Author of “ The Bishop’s Emeralds.” 

THE SECRET OF THE RAFT 

THE SECRET OF THE RAFT 

THE SECRET OF THE RAFT 
By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 


A clever tale of a crime and its consequences, and the long-reaching 
arm of the vengeance of an injured woman. 








The Most Audacious and Humorous Book of the Season. 
BOOM ! 
BOOM ! 
BOOM! 


By WILLIAM CAINE. 
“ Boom” is a mad, merry jest, an amusing yarn that gives away the 
methods of the successful master of the booming art, which will be 
a revelation to the inquiring reader. 


At all Libraries, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


ALL MOTORISTS ARE VISITING THE MOTOR SHOW, and others 
should secure a copy of MOTOR DICTA, a bright, chatty 
book by Gerald Biss, dealing with motor matters in 4 
breezy and racy style. ONE SHILLING NET. 


GREENING & CO, Ltd, 91 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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Yessrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


<EOOND IMPRE-SION. FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. 
GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With 5 Maps and 
Soman Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


tory, told in this book with impartiality and vigour, in 
«tien wot one who é the names of Macaulay and Trevelyan.”’—Globe, 
s 


“ This is the pook that many were hoping George Tyrrell 
write.”’"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


would 

Christianity at the Cross-Roads. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 

“Qne of the most remarkable books dealing with religion that our 

generation has seen.”’—Inquirer. 

ee 

The Last Years of the Protecto- 
RATE. By C. H. FIRTH, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. Vols. I. and II., 
1656-1658. With Plans, 8vo, 243, net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


This work is a continuation of the “ History of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate,” undertaken and left unjinished by Dr. 8. R. 


Gerding __ — 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


The Maid of France: being the 
Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc. By ANDREW 
LANG. With Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 
“Cette biographie anglaise de la Pucelle nous apporte le dernier mot de 

Yérudition d’aujourd’hui...... Impossible, 4coup sir, de rencontrer un historien 

@oigné du naif enthousiasme romantique.”—Tu, pz Wrzewa, Revue des 


I 
a Mondes, April 15th, 1909. 


The Electress Sophia and the 
HANOVERIAN SUCCESSION, By A. W. WARD, Master of 
Peterhouse. New Epirion, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

*.* This New Edition contains a Series of Letters between the Princess 

Sophia Dorothea and Kénigsmarck, which (with two exceptions) are printed 

for the first time. 























Essays Relating to Ireland: 
Biographical, Historical, and Topographical. By C. LITTON 
FALKINER. With a Memoir of the Author by EDWARD 
DOWDEN, LL.D. 8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


The Individual and _ Reality: 
an Essay touching the First Principles of Metaphysics. By 
E. DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 8vo, 12s. 6d..net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


“Thail your book as a great and powerful agency in the spreading of truth.” 
—Prof. WittiuMm James, 











Wayside Wisdom: a Book for 
Quiet People. By E. M. MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
“Ou ‘old superstitions’ Miss Martin writes in a charming poetical way.” 
—Mr. Anprew Lana, in the Morning Post, 


Economic and Fiscal Facts and 
FALLACIES. By Sir GUILFORD MOLESWORTH, K.C.LE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Architects’ Library. 
Edited by F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A., Professor of Architecture 
in the University of London. Medium S8vo. 
A History of Architectural 
Development. By F. M. Simpson, F.R.LBA. (3 vols.) 
Vo. 1—Aneient, Early Christian, and 


Byzantine. With 180 Llustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postege 6d.) 


Vol. Il.—Mediseval. With 257 Illustrations. 21s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 











New Fiction. 
Great Possessions, 4 Novel. By Mrs. WILFRID 


WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ , ry. ; 
We must congratulate Mrs, Ward on having written a novel of singular 
Interest,”—Morning Post, 








NEW NOVEL BY THE VERY REV. CANON SHEEHAN. 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray: 
& Novel of Cleri ‘al Life. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. 
SHEEHAN, Author of “Luke Delmege,” “My New Curate,” 
ke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mighty Hunters: being an Account of 
fom of the Adventures of Richard and Helen Carson in th: 
Fore sts and on the Plains of Chiapas in Mexico. By ASHMORE 
mae. With 12 Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. Crown 

, 63. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE MEDICI. 


By Colonel G. F. YOUNG, C.B. With numerous Dlustra 
tions, 2 vols., 36s. net. 
This is the most elaborate and complete account of the Medici family which 
has yet been written, and treats of them from their rise in 1400 to their end in 
1745. In their time they played. many important parts, and the narrative of 
their history makes a book which not only the reading public, but students, 
will be anxious to read, 


THE LIFE OF MRS. NORTON. 
By Miss JANE GRAY PERKINS. Portraits, 12s. net. 


Mrs. Norton was one of the three brilliant Sheridan Sisters, of whom the 
other two were the Duchess of Somerset and Lady Dafferin. She will always 
be remembered as one of the most distinguished members of the Society of 
her day, on account both of her beauty and her wit. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHIEF CAMPAIGNS 
IN EUROPE SINCE 1792. 


By General A. von HORSETZKY, G.O.C. the 1st Austro- 
Hungarian Army Corps and the Troops in Cracow. Translated 
by Lieutenant K. B. FERGUSON, Royal Garrison Artillery, 
Numerous Maps, 18s. net. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


By Dr. W. E. GEIL. With Mlustrations, 21s. net. 


In Paper Covers, ts. net. 


THE PLACE OF INDIA IN THE 
EMPIRE. 


Being an Address delivered before the Philosophical Insti- 
tute of Edinburgh by LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
on October 19th, 1909. 


ON THE FORGOTTEN ROAD. 


A Chronicle of the Crusade of Children which happened in the 
year 1212. By HENRY BAERLEIN. 6s. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
DIAMOND CUT PASTE A. & E. Castle 
WITH THE MERRY AUSTRIANS Amy McLaren 
THE SCORE (Two Stories) Lucas Malet 
VALLEY OF THE KINCS Marmaduke Pickthall 
THE FLORENTINE FRAME Elizabeth Robins 











THE HAVEN Eden Phillpotts 
TENANTS OF PIXY FARM Maude Coldring 
US FOUR §. Macnaughtan 


R. W. Wright-Henderson 
Nirs. L. Allen Harker 


JOHN COODCHILD 
ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY 


NAMELESS The Hon. Mrs. Walter Forbes 
SHUTTLES OF THE LOOM K. M. Edge 
SEPTIMUS William J. Locke 
FIONA Lady Napier of Magdala 


IN THE SHADE Valentina Hawtrey 
FRANK BURNET Dorothy V. Horace Smith 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY 
— Mrs. L. Allen Harker 


WORKS OF 
Sir Arthur N. Wollaston, K.C.LE. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
A COMPLETE ENGLISH-PERSIAN 
ty gy = By hy my anon dame 
ANWAR-I-SUHAILI; or, LIGHTS OF 


CANOPUS, commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah. Translated by 
Sir Arruur N. Wourastox, K.C.L.E. Large-Paper Edition, royal 4to, 
3ls, 6d. Smaller Edition, royal 8vo, lis. 

POPULAR WORKS, 


THE SWORD OF ISLAM. 
square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. With 


Introduction by Sir Anraur N, Wouiiastos, K.C.LE. 1s. net. 


Wisdom of the $s 


y East Series. 

SADI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. With an 

Introduction by Sir Anraur N. Wortaston, K.C.1L.E. Is. net. Also with 
the Text in English and Persian, 2s. net. (Wisdom of the East S s. 


TALES WITHIN TALES. Adapted from the 


Fables of Pilpai. 2s. 6d. net. [Romance of the East Serws, 





With Illustrations, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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as 


SMITH, ELDER & COS PUBLICATIONS 





COMPLETION 


OF THE THIN-PAPER EDITION 


OF 





Henry Seton Merriman’s Novels 


IN 14 VOLUMES. 
With an Introduction in the First Volume by E. F. S. and S. G. T. 


In Clear Type and Handy Size. 


Fcap. 8vo, Gilt Top, each voi, 


2s. net in Cloth; Ss. net in Leather. 
Or the 144 Volumes in Gold-Lettered Case, 31s. 6d. net in Cloth ; or 50s. net in Leather. 


VOLUMES I. 


TO XIII. 


NOW READY. 


Vol. XIV., “THE LAST HOPE,” Ready November 17th. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“The set would make a 


delightful Christmas gift, and every volume has its own charm 


and deepens the regret that no more are to come from the same 


pen.” 


STANDARD.—“ Charmingly bound and delightfully printed 
There seems to us to be considerable ground for expecting , 
lengthy and even enduring popularity for his work Stories that 
can be read by man, woman, or child with delight and the 
pleasantest profit.” 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 








New 6s. Novels. 
THE CARAVANERS. 


By the Author of “Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
Times.— Very agreeable humour, which sparkles on every page of this 
entertaining narrative of experiences on the Kentish roads.” 
Daily Chronicle.—“ It is very amusing—could our author write anything that 
was really dull? One laughs and laughs again at the colossal conceit of the 
Baron.” 





” 





By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Trish Independent.—“‘ For charm of diction and brilliancy of description few 
writers can equal Miss Katharine Tynan, and we doubt if amongst the many 
excellent works of fiction she hag written there is a story more delightfully 
fresh and artistically perfect than her latest novel.” 

As Beheld by a Woman 


THE PALADIN : of Temperament 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. = [2nd Impression. 


Daily Graphic.—“ In its humanity and in its sincerity ‘The Paladin’ reaches 
the high-water mark of Mr. H. A. Vachell’s contribution to modern fiction...... 
the book is a convincing exposition of the new beliefs in mankind and among 
womankind that marriage is not everything a novel which is as well told as 
it was well worth telling.” 











With 3 Portraits, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR WILFRID LAWSON: a Memoir 
By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, P.C., 


Author of ‘Collections and Recollections,” &c. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Sir Wilfrid Lawson's humour was -part of the kindly and 
sunny nature of the man. There are many specimens of it in this book A 
excellent presentation of a noble life,” 





Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


BRITAIN FOR THE BRITON. 


Co-operative Working of Agriculture and Other Industries 
a Necessity. 


By Sir W. EARNSHAW COOPER, C.I.E., 
Author of “Socialism and its Perils,”’ “‘ The Murder of Agriculture,” &c, 
Times.—“ Sir William Cooper is an able and trenchant independent writer 
who here undertakes to show that in agriculture lies the main secret of 
Britain’s prosperity.” 





With a Frontispiece in Colour and 24 pages of Illustrations, 
large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


WITH MULAI HAFID AT FEZ. 
By LAWRENCE HARRIS, F.R.G.S. 








Ready To-day.—Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE COMING ENGLISHMAN. 
By Professor JAMES LONG, 


Author of “ British Dairy Farming,” ‘‘ The Small Farm and its 
Management,” &, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, large crown 8yo, 5s. net. With 
2 Illustrations by Lord LEIGHTON, P.R.A., and a Portrait of 


the Author. 
A WEEK IN A FRENCH 


COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 
With a Preface by LADY RITCHIE. 
Spectator.—‘ Never was so much fun, romance, originality, variety of 


character crowded into one house and one week. Lady Bichmond-Bitchie's 
delightful preface is a very welcome addition to the book.” 


On November 15th.—With 16 Half-tone Illustrations and a Map, 
small demy 8vo, 73, 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE THAMES. 
By the late J. E. VINCENT. 


*,* Mr. Vincent gathers a full sheaf of the innumerable associations 
—historical, literary, and personal—which attach themselves to 
almost every reach of the most characteristic of English rivers, 
choosing for illustration the less familiar, unhackneyed points of 
beauty and interest. 





Ready November 15th.—In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF NEW JAPAN. 
Compiled by Count SHIGENOBU OKUMA, iate Prime 


Minister of Japan, and Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
others. Edited by MARCUS B. HUISH, Vice-Chairman of 
the Japan Society. 

*,* An important work on the growth of Japan since the opening 
up of the country, compiled by Count Okuma, late Prime Minister 
of Japan, with the assistance and co-operation of the highest 
authorities on the various subjects. The work is dedicated, by 
special permission, to His Majesty the King. 





On November 19th.—Demy 8vo, 14s. net, 


GEORGE I. AND THE 
NORTHERN WAR. 


A Study of British Hanoverian Policy In the North of 
Europe in the Years 1709 to 1721. 
By JAMES FREDERICK CHANCE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance,) Bart.” 

*.* The author’s design is to trace the progress of Northern 
warfare and diplomacy from the battle of Poltava to the Peace of 
Nystad, with special reference to the part played therein by Great 
Britain and Hanover. 


Ready November 19th.—With a Portrait, small demy §r0, 


10s. 6d. net. 
By VISCOUNT ST. CYRES, 
Author of ‘Francois de Fénelon,” &¢, : 
_*,* A masterly and original study of Pascal and of the philosophic 
life and thought of his generation. 








On November 24th.—Large post 8vo, 63. net. 


THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN and FRANCES MAITLAND. 


*,* An attractive gift-book for all who love flowers and flower 





lore. The flower names—old and new—are grouped under the four 
seasons. 





London : SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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